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What the War is Doing 





to Religion 





[* these great, serious days when 
all human interests are being re- 
organized and re-valued, there 1s 
nothing more certain than that our 
religion is also undergoing profound 
change. What these changes are 
is but dimly perceived by the wisest 
of us, but it is important and profit- 
able to try to make our perceptions 
still more clear. In its first issue in 
December, The Christian Century 
will begin a series of editorials 
dealing with the effects good and ill 
which the war is producing in re- 
ligious thought, experience and or- 
ganization. 
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700 EAST 40th STREET, CHIQAGO 





les The Disciples Publica- 
; tion Society is an or- 
— ganization through 
which churches of the 
Disciples of Christ 
; seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 

Christianity. 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profts are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. a a a 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an wumnsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all-Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * ¢ @ 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. aT is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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The Five Y ear Campaignofthe Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions Makes Emphatic the Call for the 
Observance of C.W.B.M. Day, December 2, 1917 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions Purposes within Five 
Years to Increase Forces and Equipment on all Fields. 


World Conditions Demand Unprecedented Advance 


100 New Missionaries are needed on Foreign Fields. 
100 New Workers must be added to Homeland Forces. 


For the maintenance and enlargement of the work already estab- 
lished in the United States, Canada, and eight foreign countries, the co- 
operation of all the Disciples of Christ is sought. 


$575,000 is needed to meet the responsibility assumed for the Church 


in this year. 


All offerings from the churches will be placed to the credit of the 


churches. 


Address Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, College of 
Missions Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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WHOM THE BROTHERHOOD DELIGHTS TO HONOR 


Their combined ages are 397 years, 232 of which were spent in heroic and efficient service for Christ and the Church. 


THE WHITE CROSS 


\s the ministry of physical healing has the Red Cross as its symbol, it seems fitting that the ministry of 
piritual redemption should wear the White Cross. There are two things that are so universal in the lives of 
ministers and missionaries that we take it as a matter of course that they should make the utmost sacri- 
fices and be the most Christ-like of men—take up the cross daily and follow the Christ. Even more than 
the minister his wife must bear the cross and smile 


This is not to be regretted or changed. It is the highest privilege of the greatest work in the world. 
Those who have traveled the long road to the end count it so, and the young men and women who are tak- 
ing up the cross where they lay it down rejoice that they are counted worthy. There are now 160 on the 
pension roll of the Board of Ministerial Relief, at Indianapolis, and not one regrets the sacrifice, tires of 
the consecration, or complains at a privation 


On one of the white beds in the Tuberculosis Sanitarium of Cincinnati lies the wasted figure of a min- 
ister’s wife. The thinness of the arm that rests upon the counterpane makes you wonder whether it is from 
this or from the other world that her low voice speaks to you. “For seven years I have nursed him day and 


night. This is the first time that I have left him.” Her chin quivers, her tears fall, further speech is impos- 
ible for her, or for you. Not through carelessness, but through sheer exhaustion in caring for her husband 
ind their four beautiful children has she contracted the disease that stopped his ministry seven years ago, 
after twelve years of fine success in Kentucky, Indiana and Idaho. 


Our actuary tells us with a precision that is almost uncanny just how many cases of blindness, paralysis 
and tuberculosis there will be among our ministers each year, and just how many young men will die in their 
prime from one cause or another before the rest of us meet in Convention at Ft. Worth. But neither the 
actuary nor any one else can tell just who they will be. All belong to the brotherhood and are devoted 
to the common cause, therefore, the brotherhood must be ready for each emergency, as well as for the 
steady approach of old age and the normal evening-time of life, wherein a little loving care will make a 
sacred afterglow 


The completion of the Men and Millions Movement, giving the Board of Ministerial Relief $200,000 for 
its Permanent Fund, will permit the addition of 60 more of the heroes of the faith to the 160 whose names 
now honor that roll 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT, 222 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


November 29, 1917 
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Let Us Give Thanks! 


CAN WE BE THANKFUL THIS YEAR? 

The first Thanksgiving day was not a day of 
abounding prosperity. The Pilgrim Fathers had suf- 
fered from death and sickness and famine. They did 
have sufficient, however, to maintain life in the little 
cabins which they had been able to build. They were 
moved to thanks, for they were the kind of people who 
are able to see their blessings. 

Since Thanksgiving of last year, war has come to 
us and we are in the midst of the most serious struggle 
of our national existence. With war have come war 
taxes and war conditions of living. If Thanksgiving 
day were only a day in which to recount our material 
blessings, we might feel that the holiday could be omit- 
ted this year. 

Thanksgiving day has some chance this year of 
being a religious festival. To make it a day for wasting 
food would not be considered patriotic. With tables 
set more modestly than formerly, there will be found 
new reasons for recounting the goodness of God and 
for recognizing His divine providence. 


x * 


We must thank God for the rebirth of patriotism 
during this past year. Our patriotism had been at a 
low ebb. There was little actual disloyalty, but there 
was a deadly pall of indifference. Leading citizens 
were too little concerned with the nation’s welfare to 
take time from business to perform the simple duty 
f voting. 

We were sadly divided by the barriers arising be- 
tween man and man. Immigration had built up little 
groups in our country which were shut out from the 
common life by the use of foreign tongues. Contests 
between capital and labor had left deep scars. The 
suspicion and ill-will which have characterized so much 
of industrialism in Europe had come to poison many 
of our own human relationships. Wealth had come in 
abundance to build up a new aristocracy. 

Most of our social fences are now being burned 
down by war. Our immigrants are learning the mean- 
ing of their privileges and have joined the Americans 
of the older stock in defense of the country. Rich and 
poor are sacrificing together for the common good. To 
us all have come the thrills of a patriotism that calls 
for service and sacrifice. 

We may well thank God for the coming of a bet- 
ter world vision. Early in the war we were talking a 
provincial language. We looked on the contest in Eu- 
rope as due to the jealousies of kings. This was an easy 
formula and required little thinking to apply it. We 
felt that we might well enjoy our wealth and prosperity 
in our little corner of the world. All of that sense of 
superiority has passed. We now know that there are 
deeper causes behind the war than the struggles of 
dynasties. We have come to see that there is a part 


for us to play in world history. The fate of civilization, 
in fact, depends upon us. 

We are thankful for the new spirit of service which 
has come to our people. The intense activity of men 
and women in Red Cross work, the earnest groups of 
men gathered in local war councils planning more com- 
plete co-operation, are among the many signs of an 
awakened community spirit. These labors and sacri- 
fices have already brought us great blessing. They 
will bring us more blessings. Into every garment will 
be worked the love of a woman’s heart and into every 
bandage will go the new care and solicitude for human 
life which the war has brought us. 

During this year a revival of democracy has come 
tous. In reacting against Prussian brutality and power, 
we have been saved from the growth of ruthlessness 
among ourselves. Democracy takes into account the 
welfare of every citizen. None is too humble for our 
earnest care. Since God called our nation into being 
to bear witness to the truthfulness of the democratic 
principle, we are thankful that he has now called us 
back again to our destined task. 


x * 


The biggest thing of the year is that the nation 
has again found God. There is scarcely a church in 
sthe land that has not felt the pulsation of a new inter- 
est in religion. People who had neglected worship for 
years have sought it again. Many who have not gone 
so far as to turn back to the church have found God 
in their own lives; later, they may feel the need of 
religious fellowship. 

Our nation was founded on Christian principles. 
The Declaration of Independence was born out of the 
sermon on the mount. We had been in danger of 
apostasy. We are saved from this peril. More than 
this, we may yet find a closer walk with God than our 
fathers knew, for our perils and our responsibilities are 
greater. : 

If we have indeed found God and have a fresh con- 
ception of what he expects of us, we have discovered 
the greatest possible source of strength. God has ever 
been in human history. He has raised up kings and put 
them down again. History does not consist of an irra- 
tional medley of events, but it reveals a purpose. It is 
our faith that America fits into the historic purposes of 
God. If we can be sure that we are fellow-laborers with 
God in these eventful times, no defeat can overtake us. 

Surrounded, then, with spiritual blessings most 
wonderful, we can approach Thanksgiving Day with joy. 
When men count up their blessings, America will not 
sit empty-handed. Our wealth is greater than our pov- 
erty. If we have spent a fabulous sum this year in war 
preparation, we have found values that transcend those 
of money and power. For all these greater things we 
give thanks to God. 











THANKSGIVING DAY, 1917 


OT for our hosts of mighty men, O Lord, 

N Who strive today in pits of human blood ; 
Nor for the iron monsters of the deep 

Which, war-possessed, now cleave the ocean’s flood ; 
But for the hearts that sicken as they slay, 

That faint before the awful storm of hate— 
For these we thank Thee, Lord. O keep Thou them 

Thus tender, merciful, compassionate. 


Let not our eyes be blinded by the blast, 
Let not our ears be deafened to Thy voice, 
But may the tumult and the war-like flames 
Lead us the more in mercy to rejoice ; 
We glory not in victories of guns, 
We find no pleasure in a scourge of pain; 
This task we must perform. O speed our work, 
That we may walk as sons of peace again! 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1917 


HE war has taught us to talk in bigger terms about 

everything. Even a year ago a fund of thirty-five 

million dollars for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation would have been considered an impossible sum 
for this nation to contribute in a single week. Now, we 
have not only given this amount but face the necessity 
of making a similar gift in six months. 

The effect of this success will be to raise all stand- 
ards of Christian work. We shall venture to talk every 
kind of religious enterprise in terms commanding re- 
spect. There is no occasion for any Christian to feel 
any unworthy jealousy of this notable success of the 
Y. M. C. A. We shall find that nothing Christian will 
suffer by reason of it 

The increase of prestige for the Y. M. C. A. is 
enormous. After the war is over, if this money is well 
handled, there will spring up all over the country new 
local organizations under the leadership of the associa- 
tion, and we shall find this splendid evangelical force 
wielding a mighty influence in the class which has in 
days gone by been impervious to the gospel appeal. 

The service that will come to our soldiers, as a 
result of this remarkable gift of money, is beyond all 
computation. Any of us would gladly give aid to a 
soldier if he stood before us and asked aid. Through 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. we are able to reach across 
the ocean and help men who are thousands of miles 
from home. We shall give them comfortable buildings 
in which to rest and study and worship. The men will 
have moving pictures and talking machines and pianos 
to cheer them; they will have writing stationery; they 
will enjoy frequent lectures and addresses which will 
keep them toned up morally and spiritually. 

We have suddenly found use for the enormous re- 
sources we have developed in recent years. God has 
given us these things that we may help our fellow-men. 


ARE CHURCH PEOPLE QUITTERS? 


HIE work of reform is now going on in many com- 
munities by reason of federal threats to move mili- 
tary establishments unless local conditions are im- 
More than one honest official has called to his 


proved 





EDITORIAL 


assistance the reform element in his town and has es- 
pecially looked to the churches for assistance in his 
laudable work of cleaning up. 

Church folks always turn out strong at the first 


meeting of a reform movement. What they seem to 
lack is the ability to worry along with a situation and 
carry on a continued fight against entrenched evil. Ifa 
quick and spectacular victory can be won, they are on 
hand, but for the trench fighting they have no habits 
or point of view. 

As a matter of fact, few communities can be cleaned 
up with spectacular methods. Long-established social 
customs are not to be broken up by any sudden at- 
tack. Only long-continued repression of evil, together 
with a wise cultivation of social substitutes for the thing 
replaced, will win. 

This spasmodic support of reform is due to the 
“spasms” with which the church has been accustomed 
to do all its work. This spirit has been the product of 
our revivalism. We want to secure all of our new mem- 
bers for the year at one swoop. We want to educate 
our Sunday school teachers by a six-weeks class under 
high pressure. Between these bursts of activity are long 
hibernations. We shall not be steady in our reform 
work until we learn the steady pull in every kind of 
religious activity. 

Steadiness in church work arises from the educa- 
tional method as opposed to boom methods. An intel- 
ligent church will work at things it knows about per- 
sistently and effectively. 


THE PASTOR AS BUSINESS MAN 


HE pastor of the modern church has become a busi- 

ness man, whether he wants to be or not. He may 

employ a secretary or an assistant pastor, he may use 
his laymen to the limit, but he himself should know the 
business of his establishment from attic to cellar just as 
truly as does the superintendent of a big factory. 

This manifest fact ought to encourage preachers to 
use more systematic methods in their work. There is 
more than one parish where the preacher does not even 
know where his members are. The systematic pastor fol- 
lows along after them, and makes it his business to strike 
off the names of members who are lost, strayed op stolen. 

Still fewer pastors could name the adherents of their 
churches. In mission work in China, adherents have a 
definite status. The missionaries know who they are and 
they care for them. In the early church these people were 
called catechumens. They were being taught the way of 
the Lord more perfectly. The pastor who does not care- 
fully record the interest of even the most casual visitor is 
a most unbusinesslike business man. 

Methods in church work are not so important as prin- 
ciples, but they have their place. The church will not be 
able to command the respect of business men so long as it 
remains unbusinesslike and ineffective in caring for its 
every-day business. 


WANTED: INTELLIGENT CHRISTIANS 


N a day when we have more college graduates than 
| ever before, we have a strange lack of religious in- 
telligence. There has grown up a new literature of 
religion which is fundamental to a right understanding 
of this great life interest. Many progressive ministers 
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know this literature, but many church members either 
do not read religious books or they continue to read 
the wrong kind. 

There has come the study of the psychology of 
religion. Already a small shelf of books has been writ- 
ten on this theme. Leaders of religious thought are 
compelled to take this new discipline into account. Yet 
it would be hard to find lay people in any town with a 
knowledge of this new branch of study. 

In recent years there has grown up a study of 
comparative religion. The World’s Fair in Chicago 
gave this discipline a great popularity among ministers, 
but most lay people know nothing about it. The mis- 
sionaries who are preparing for their work now study 
diligently the great faiths of earth in order that they 
may interpret their own properly. Without such a dis- 
cipline, religious thinking continues to run in a narrow 
groove, with no wide range. 

The modern treatment of the Bible is still an eso- 
teric knowledge which few ministers have dared to share 
with their people. 

Meanwhile there is an ever-widening gulf between 
the educated minister and his people. This gulf must 
be bridged by a widespread reading of modern books. 
In addition to these books, there should grow up a 
tractarian movement analogous to that employed by the 
Oxford Movement for conservatism and by the Uni- 
tarians for rationalism, a series of documents that would 
be written in constructive spirit to popularize modern 
religious knowledge. The day for keeping our light 
under a bushel is now past. The times demand the 
truth. 


SOMEBODY CARES 


UT in the trenches in Europe are American boys 

—how many it is not right for anyone to say— 

and these boys often think of home. Does any- 
body care? Is the big sacrifice which they are about to 
make an impersonal thing that will go all unheeded in 
a world where these things have become common, or 
will there be people thinking every day of each indi- 
vidual in the line? 

It is said that the soldiers have laid hold with 
pathetic interest on every little note that has been 
pinned in the comfort bags that have been sent them. 
Good women have thought of themselves as godmothers 
of some of the boys and have written them letters full 
of good advice and personal solicitude. 

It is just such service as this which can be made 
to count by the churches. If every man on the honor 
roll of your church should hear at least once a week 
from one of your church members, and thus know that 
the church cared, the morale and fighting efficiency of 
the men would be improved very much. 

In a church bulletin has been printed the following 
prayer: “Our Father, there are no boundaries to Thy 
providence. Though a mighty ocean lies between us 
and our beloved soldier boy, we pray Thee that Thy 
love and watchful care may be extended over him. Give 
him for this hour of need a great faith which can re- 
move mountains. Add to his faith courage, and in his 
courage may there be the discriminations of a good 
conscience. Keep him body, mind and soul for his 
future service in Thy kingdom. Amen.” In this par- 
ticular church people are being asked to remember the 
soldier boys in their daily petitions. 
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It is easier for any of us to be brave if we know 
that the eyes of our loved ones are upon us. The Bible 
itself appeals to this motive. We are surrounded with 
“witnesses” who are the brave souls of all past re- 
ligious history. Help our soldier boys to be brave by 
the ministry of your Christian letters and your daily 
prayers. 


“SELLING” THE GOSPEL 


HE advertising men have spread their peculiar 

methods of talk abroad to such an extent that we 

now talk about “selling” nearly anything that we 
are interested to accomplish. To “sell a proposition” 
is to convince the other fellow so he will stay con- 
vinced. An advertising man who is a Christian talks 
about “selling the gospel.” He means preaching it in 
a way to win converts who will stay put. 

There are many selling devices which are rapidly 
becoming discredited in the business world. One is 
the trading stamp. We have grown rather weary of 
the notion that with every can of baking powder must 
go a ticket on a cut glass pitcher. In the preaching of 
the gospel, a trading stamp method has often been used. 
Along with “the truth in Christ Jesus” have gone long 
denunciations of cards and theatres. The gospel has 
been called the good news of Jesus Christ, but it has 
sometimes had tacked to it such fearsome pictures of 
the future that the total effect of the preaching of the 
gospel has been terrifying rather than heartening. 

An article is not sold until the purchaser learns its 
proper use. The early traders in this country sold the 
Indians some axes. When they again visited the coun- 
try, the Indians were wearing them suspended from 
their necks as ornaments. They had never heard that 
an ax was designed to cut down trees. The gospel is 
not “sold” in the tradesman’s sense until people accept 
and then learn how it is to be applied. 

The old method of selling was by public auction. 
It has long since passed out of vogue. The man who 
auctioneers diamonds is not now a person with much 
business reputation. Today we sell the things by a 
man-to-man process. We use mail and poster to make 
the way of the sale easy. The “selling” of the gospel 
must proceed in similar manner. The evangelist-auc- 
tioneer is passing. In his place is the man who makes 
selling a service and who depends for success upon no 
psychological tricks. 


THE BOOK THAT HAS HELPED MOST IN 
BUSINESS 


OST of us recall how the popular magazines used 
M to publish frequent articles on “What Is Wrong 

with the Church?” It is therefore a pleasant 
surprise to note the change of tone in this very litera- 
ture. The December issue of the American Magazine 
has a feature article on the theme, “The Book That Has 
Helped Most in Business.” In this article an advertis- 
ing man counsels a subordinate that the book best 
adapted to prepare the mind of a young business man 
for his task is the Bible. 

This article proceeds with the unconventionality 
which one would expect in such a journal, but the in- 
terpretation of the prophets is the modern one, and the 
whole article shows that the author has read the mod- 
ern literature on the Bible. The contention that the 














sible is the most educative book of our entire literature 

is sound and true when it is sent out with the historical 
interpretation that is assumed by the writer of the arti- 
cle in the American Magazine. 

We see in the article a deeper significance than 
merely an attempt to justify Bible reading from the view 
of business utility. There is coming into the country a 
new religious spirit. If this had not been true, the cam- 
paign of the Y. M. C. A. for its thirty-five million dol- 
lars would have failed. Preachers are today finding a 
new earnestness in their parishes. 

The new religious movement in America must have 
proper food. Religion must learn to talk a modern lan- 
guage. It must speak the language of the twentieth 
century if our present religious aspirations are not to 
prove futile and delusive. 

The children of this generation have asked the 
bread of religion. Shall we give them the stone of an 
intiquated theology? 


MISSIONARY READING 
| XCAL churches will do well to emphasize at this 


time of year the importance of missionary reading. 

We may not hope to build up an adequate mission- 
ary program on enthusiasm alone. Enthusiasm which 
has no basis in knowledge and conviction will not last 
long. Our great brotherhood surges forward each year 
in its missionary achievements, but it only goes as 
far as it is taught. 

lhe list of books which is announced by the Chris- 
tian Woman's board of Missions is not in any sense a 
lhere is neither male nor female in mis- 
sionary work. These great books have been produced 


woman's list 


by careful writers and have been given to a people 
capable of understanding and enjoying them. 

In the first place, these books present a cheap and 
simple mode of winter’s amusement. Much of the ma- 
terial is suitable for the fireside talks which should be 
held frequently in every home 

Churches will do well to buy these books and loan 
them to the members. Not every home will feel like 
spending eight dollars for this helpful library, even 
though the price is ridiculously low for the collection. 
Persons who have public libraries in their vicinity will 
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do well to petition the library board to install the set. 
Most any library board would put in such a set if it 
knew that a dozen people would read the books. 

Missionary literature feeds the whole man to a 
greater degree than any other kind of reading except 
of course the literature of the Bible. History, compara- 
tive religion, geography, sociology and many another 
discipline contribute their part while the whole is 
transfused with a wonderful religious glow which car- 
ries a blessing with it. 

When our church members all get the habit of 
reading missionary books, we shall no longer have a 
dearth of missionary funds or of volunteers for the 
service in foreign lands. The missionary book should 
be one of the chief items of the missionary program of 
the local church. 


THE CHURCH SOCIAL 


being urged to make more of social evenings. 

These need not be around the dinner table; and 
often will not be, for the need of food conservation will 
demand that no ostentatious dinners be served. But 
there is truly a need for uplift and good cheer. 

At these social evenings there must be more sing- 
ing. We have many hymns of patriotism and social 
cooperation and brotherhood which are appropriate for 
this hour. We must learn many new hymns with which 
to express our new emotions. These should not be the 
ragtime offerings of cheap theaters, but should be the 
great hymn poems which have been tested by expe- 
rience. 

A great many people today are unduly cast-down 
and depressed. Business men who have suffered losses 
are often in a state of “blue funk.” Housewives grow 
panicky and buy indiscriminately and unwisely. The 
whole population must be steadied to face defeat or 
victory as it comes day by day, and to wait patiently 
for the final results. 

At these social affairs there should be a place for 
short talks on our patriotic duties. Many people are 
still reacting in a selfish way to the war situation. All 
the people must be led to place their lives upon the 
altar. 


A S A feature of the war program, the churches are 


Mr. Long’s Communication 


HE letter of Mr. R. A. Long, published in this issue 
Te ue CurRistiAN Century, in response to Profes- 

sor Willett’s open letter and Mr. Morrison’s editor- 
ial report from the Kansas City convention, is a 
communication of some importance. As to the essential 
features of the unhappy episode, Mr. Long neither adds 
to nor takes from our report. He does, however, make 
it clear by his letter that the spirit and intent of his 
Communion Sunday address were seriously misunder- 
Mr. Long left on 
everybody's mind the impression that he wanted a re- 


stood by the great congregation 


investigation of the Transylvania case because he was 
strongly suspicious that destructive work was going on 
there He seemed to his hearers to be in a hostile mood 
toward the present administration and faculty of Tran- 
sylvania College. Manifestly, from what Mr. Long 
declares in his present communication, he was not only 





not suspicious of destructive work being done at Tran- 
sylvania, but strongly suspicious that the campaign 
waged against the school by the “Christian Standard” 
had greatly exaggerated and distorted the true state 
of affairs. We call special attention to the paragraph 
of Mr. Long’s report of his address dealing with this 
matter, a part of which he specifically asks us to print 
in italics: 


“—having given the matter in question rather careful con- 
sideration, I felt that the real situation had been exaggerated ; 
that is, when the evidence on the other side had been submitted 
there would be such a modification of the impressions left by the 
reading of the articles by the publication in question [The “Chris- 
tian Standard”] that it would show an exaggeration of the real 
situation. I wanted to say with equal emphasis that in my judg- 
ment the situation on the other side had been minimized, and that 
if I were a member of the board of trustees of said institution or 
a member of its faculty, 1 would request, yea, 1 would demand 
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that a committee of three or five or some number be appointed 
by somebody for the purpose of investigating the situation, and 
give as wide circulation to the said report as had been given to 
the criticisms just mentioned. 

Mr. Long further reports himself as saying that he 
was “not going to hesitate” to pay his original pledge 
of a million dollars because he had confidence enough 
in his brethren “to believe that all would come out 
right,” and, “as a further evidence of my confidence,” 
he refers to his additional pledge of $100,000. 

From this it is clear, whatever were the impressions 
to the contrary carried away by his hearers, that Mr. 
Long’s proposal was prompted by faith in Transylvania 
and her teachers and not by suspicion of their loyalty or 
orthodoxy. The intention of his heart in making his pro- 
posal was to provide the college a defense against the 
malicious and exaggerated criticisms of the “Christian 
Standard.” 

He had no idea he was adding the weight of his 
influence to the side of the vicious campaign which that 
paper has made against the school. Clearly, Mr. Long 
thought he was speaking in behalf of peace and brother- 
hood. He says: 

“As to my spirit being hostile, I want to say with all possible 
emphasis that I don’t remember of ever standing on a platform 


trying to make a public speech with a deeper feeling of fellow- 
ship for my brethren than was true on that occasion.” 


This is the one point we desire to help Mr. Long to 
make clear through his present communication. We 
differ with him on the expediency and good taste of 
introducing this sort of matter at the Communion serv- 
ice—even though his intention was pacific and friendly 
to the faculty of Transylvania. 

We differ also as to the efficacy of any such scheme 
as Mr. Long proposed for re-opening the Transylvania 
case. We believe that no committee, however it might 
be appointed, would be competent either to repeal the 
action of the trustees, in case it reached adverse conclu- 
sions, or to add an ounce of confirmatory weight to the 
trustees’ action, in case it reached favorable conclu- 
sions. The case at Transylvania is no case for an out- 
side jury ; and this for the simple reason that every man 
in our communion competent to sit on such a jury 
already has his mind practically made up on one side or 
the other of the issues involved. No virgin-minded 
men could be found for such a jury. And if they could 
be found they could be made competent to reach con- 
clusions on the case only through a long process of 
education. Such jurymen would have to take a college 
and theological course and add thereto a considerable 
experience of life itself before they would be competent 
to render a seasoned verdict. The issues in the Tran- 
sylvania case are too deep-going, too radical, too com- 
plex, to be settled by a jury which, being a jury of 
Disciples of Christ, would have no creedal standard or 
ecclesiastical discipline to guide its deliberations and 
define its conclusions. 

Moreover, we insist, in spite of Mr. Long’s naive 
disavowal of any such intention, that his proposal was 
the proposal of a heresy trial, no more and no less, and 
a heresy trial under the auspices and sanctions of the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ. No 
one who thinks the thing through will have any doubt 
about this. Every sophisticated hearer of Mr. Long’s 
speech conceived it in these terms, and Mr. Long’s 
present communication does not explain away the im- 
pression on this point received from its original delivery. 
What the present letter does disclose, however, is 
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the fact that Mr. Long did not think his proposal 
through before he made it. He was very careful to 
emphasize at the beginning of his address that no man 
present, except himself, knew what he was about to 
say. Mr. Long seems to have made a virtue, in his own 
mind, of the secrecy with which his speech had been 
guarded. Even Dr. Cory did not know in advance what 
the nature of Mr. Long’s remarks would be, and he so 
stated to more than a score of prominent men whose 
counsel he asked as to the advisability of granting Mr. 
Long the privilege of speaking at the Communion serv- 
ice. Had Mr. Long taken Dr. Cory or Mr. R. H. Miller, 
or Mr. B. A. Abbott or Mr. Graham Frank into his 
confidence, any one of them would have pointed out to 
him that his proposal would have the significance of 
a heresy trial and would implicate the new Interna- 
tional Convention in a way no general body of Disciples 
has ever been implicated in a heresy investigation 
before. Mr. Long, as he frankly discloses, was inno- 
cent of all this, but his eyes would have been opened to 
it in a five minute conversation with any experienced 
man in the convention whose counsel he might have 
sought before delivering his address. 

These are the points for which we criticised Mr. 
Long and for which we still hold him responsible. But 
it is not our desire to magnify these criticisms, now that 
Mr. Long has so clearly unveiled a spirit and intention 
quite opposite to that with which he first impressed 
those who heard him. The hazards of public address 
are not unknown to us. The most experienced speak- 
ers have succeeded at times in getting themselves beau- 
tifully misunderstood. It is no discredit to Mr. Long as 
a lay-speaker to admit, as he does, that the fundamental 
intention of his Kansas City address was misconceived 
by those who heard it. Mr. Long arose as a friend of 
Transylvania, a friend of the board of trustees, a friend 
of President Crossfield and the accused professors to 
propose a plan which he conceived, however mistakenly, 
as designed to put to rout the enemies of that institu- 
tion and of enlightened academic ideals. While, as Mr. 
Morrison stated in his report and Dr. Willett implied 
in his open letter, and as we have restated above, we 
believe Mr. Long’s course in the whole episode deserves 
the public criticism it has received, we are profoundly 
happy to absolve him of any charge of being evilly dis- 
posed toward the college, or of intending to collaborate 
with its opposers or with the opposers of Christian and 
academic progress in our brotherhood. 


» * * 


There remains now for Mr. Long one clear duty. 
Having set THe CuristiAn Century right in the matter 
of what he intended to say in his Kansas City address, 
his next step should be to set the “Christian Standard” 
right also. Mr. Long succeeded in conveying to that 
paper the same essential misunderstanding of his ad- 
dress that he conveyed to us. We criticised and con- 
demned him for it. They acclaim him as the man of 
the hour. Mr. Russell Errett, owner of the “Standard,” 
presents in the most recent issue of that paper a sort of 
panegyric on Mr. Long based upon this same misappre- 
hension of Mr. Long’s intention in making his proposal. 
Mr. Errett refers to Mr. Long’s public refusal some four 
years ago to have anything to do with the Men and 
Millions movement if the Disciples Divinity House of 
Chicago was to be included in its provisions. “He then 
says: 
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That there are other institutions of this character among us 
has been made abundantly plain during the past few months, and 
all who know the integrity of principle which ectemted Bro. Long 
in this declaration have regarded it as inevitable that, soon or late, 
he would make himself heard on Transylvania University, just as 
he had on the Divinity House. 

To do otherwise would be to write down his former action 
as due to some personal motive, rather than to the high principle 
to which he had attributed it. 


On the heels of this reference to Mr. Long’s refusal 
to give to the Men and Millions movement if the 
Divinity House were not excluded, Mr. Errett goes on 
to say of the Kansas City speech that it was the first 
time Mr. Long had ever taken an active part in the 
management of the enterprises to which he gave his 
wealth! We will not stop to consider whether Mr. 
Errett is speaking in sincerity or in irony, for it is a fact 
that there are few if any laymen in our land who have 
given large sums to philanthropy and religion who have 
kept their hands on their gifts so closely as has Mr. 
Long. But let Mr. Errett continue: 


But now, after years and years of such patient and uncom- 
plaining service, when he reaffirms, in the mildest possible way, his 
unwillingness to share in any responsibility for teaching hostile to 
the Bible by contributing to the support of false teaching, there 
goes up a squeal to rend the skies that he is presuming on his 
great liberality to “dictate” to a free people. 

Now, accepting, as we do, at its face value, Mr. 
Long’s present disavowal of any purpose to cast fur- 
ther doubt on the acceptableness of the teaching at 
l'ransylvania, and his present expression of sympathy 
with the accused professors whose side of the case has 
been “minimized” while the attacking side has been 
“exaggerated,” we believe Mr. Long should see to it 
that the “Standard” make no further use of his proposal 
in their campaign against the college. When that paper 
represents Mr. Long’s proposal as a reinforcement of 
its campaign it grossly libels him, and he knows well 
enough the sort of redress that is open to him. 

We advise the reader to turn to the communication 
of Dr. Cory following Mr. Long’s letter. In perfect 
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agreement with Mr. Long’s version, Dr. Cory represents 
Mr. Long as holding now (whatever may have been his 
attitude in the past) to this “great basic principle,” 
namely, “that he believed ultimately things would be 
right in our colleges and that he was going to continue 
giving no matter what the outcome of any particular 
gift might be.” That is cause for the greatest encour- 
agement. We have only to recall Mr. Long’s arbitrary 
stand on the Disciples Divinity House, together with his 
futile attempt to tie up the Men and Millions move- 
ment to a sort of theological creed of his own devising, 
and his hint to the program makers of the Foreign 
Society that the presence cf certain men on the pro- 
gram of a national convention (even so much as to be 
introduced and allowed to bow!) would jeopardize his 
participation in the Men and Millions movement—not 
to mention other instances of the same sort—we have 
only to recall such instances in order to measure the 
gracious distance Mr. Long has traveled in the past 
five years. 

But we are now primarily interested in calling 
attention to the fact that Dr. Cory’s interpretation of 
Mr. Long’s present attitude is the exact opposite of 
Mr. Errett’s interpretation. Personal justice to Mr. Long 
and every consideration of the welfare of the Men 
and Millions Movement demand that both Mr. Long 
and Dr. Cory see to it that the “Standard’s” misinter- 
pretation should at once come to an end. 

We believe the Disciples are to be congratulated 
on the clearing up of an unpleasant episode which these 
communications of Mr. Long and Dr. Cory now make 
possible. Mr. Long needs no better assurance of the 
respect in which he is held by Tue CuristiAN CENTURY 
than he can find in the fact that we treated his Kansas 
City address with candid and unambiguous criticism. 
Our readers will stand with us in commending the 
Christian spirit of his present letter and in renewing 
our common hope for the success of the great cause 
to which he and all of us are giving our lives. 


at) 


From the President’s Thanksgiving Day Proclamation 


[' has long been the honored custom of our people to turn in the fruitful autumn of the year in praise and 


thanksgiving to Almighty God for His many blessings and mercies to us as a nation. 


That custom we 


can follow now even in the midst of the tragedy of a world shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in 
the midst of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst the darkness that has gathered about us we can 
see the great blessings God has bestowed upon us, blessings that are better than mere peace of mind and pros- 


perity of enterprise 


We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind as we once served ourselves in the great day of 
our Declaration of Independence, by taking up arms against a tyranny that threatened to master and debase 
men everywhere and joining with other free peoples in demanding for all the nations of the world what we 
In this day of the revelation of our duty not only to defend our 
own rights as a nation but to defend also the rights of free men throughout the world, there has been vouch- 
safed us in full and inspiring measure the resolution and spirit of united action. 
one mind and purpose. A new vigor of common counsel and common action has been revealed in us. We 


then demanded and obtained for ourselves. 


We have been brought to 
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should especially thank God that in such circumstances, in the midst of the greatest enterprise the spirits 
of men have ever entered upon, we have, 1f we but observe a reasonable and practicable economy, abundance 
with which to supply the needs of those associated with us as well as our own. A new light shines about us. 
The greatest duties of a new day awaken a new and greater national spirit in us. We shall never again be 
divided or wonder what stuff we are made of. 


And while we render thanks for these things let us pray Almighty God that in all humbleness of spirit 
we may look always to Him for guidance; that we may be kept constant in the spirit and purpose of service ; 
that by His grace our minds may be directed and our hands strengthened; and that in His good time lib- 
erty and security and peace and the comradeship of a common justice may be vouchsafed all the nations of 
the earth. —Wooprow WILSoN. 
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to “get religion.” The assump- 

tion was that it was a commodity 
to be obtained, a will-o’-the-wisp, the 
pot of gold at the end of some rain- 
bow, to be pursued and, if possible, 
captured. We are at last dimly dis- 
cerning that men have got religion 
already. They do not need to get it. 
[hey only need to develop it. 


Tio was when men were urged 


THE COMMON MAN A SON OF GOD 


Religion is not an extraneous ar- 
ticle, a gem, a talisman, an amulet, a 
rare exotic, a philosopher’s stone, to 
be sought high and low, far and near, 
and painfully added to the spiritual 
furniture of the treasure-house. The 
pearl of greatest price is not religion, 
but the Kingdom of God; and if the 
Kingdom of God means anything, it 
means the progressive dominion of 
the Father in the “Dark Chamber,” in 
the soul of his child. To purchase 
this, one may well sell his all. 

To look upon the seething mass of 
men in the city streets, or on the coun- 
tryside, the navvy in the ditch or on 
the right-of-way, the chauffeur and 
the engine-man, the plumber and the 
plutocrat, the man with the hoe and 
the man with the quirt, the clerk and 
the architect, the child of the silver 
spoon and the child of the rookery, 
und to declare that all alike are re- 
ligious, naturally religious, seems a 
daring stand to take. But that is the 
precise position to which we are be- 
ginning to come. The man in the 
street, the common man, Walt Whit- 
man’s average man, the composite 
made up of the myriads, the sum of 
all sorts and conditions—he, the won- 
derful, the acme of all the great Cre- 
ator’s work so far as we can see, de- 
spite “the sin wherewith the face of 
man is blackened,” he also is a son of 
God ; he has religion. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


He may not believe it; he may 
stoutly deny it; but he is simply un- 
aware. “I religious?” he may say. 
‘You are mistaken, man. I do not 
go to church. I have not seen the 
inside of a church in twenty years. | 
lon’t believe in it. I believe in get- 
ting what I can out of life, its goods, 
its pleasures. I live for the day. Let 
the future take care of itself.” 
Pressed further, he may declare: “Ii 
I have any religion, it is humanity. 
My lodge is my religion. ‘Do as you 
would be done by’; that is my re- 
ligion.” If it is brought to his atten- 
tion that even these, after all, are re- 
ligion, he will shake his head solemnly 
and earnestly, saying: “I am not a 


By Burris A. Jenkins 


religious man. My neighbor Brown, 
my neignbor Jones, they are naturally 
religious. They go to church, they 
pass the plate, they lead th: singing, 
thev like to pray in meeting. I am 
not like that. Ao, | am an irreligious 
man. I am not sure I believe in any- 
thing.” 


A SUBSTRATUM OF RELIGION 


His very solemnity is earnest of his 
substratum of religion. He is only 
ill-informed as to what religion is; 
thinks it is a matter of vocal sound, 
of plate-passing, church building, nail- 
driving, “church-work,” busy-ness. He 
is unaware of the deep vibrations in 
his own soul answering the notes of 
the voice of God, deep calling unto 
deep. He is unconsciously uttering 
the only heresy there is, the denial of 
his own sonship to God; for to deny 
that one is religious is to deny that God 
is one’s Father, and to assert that He 
blundered in making one, that he is no 
God. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
“There are one-story intellects, two- 
story intellects, and three-story intel- 
lects with skylights.” Ay, but there 
are none but three-story souls, and all 
of them open to the light of God. Their 
sky-lights may be blurred and black- 


said, 


ened, soot-covered and frosted; the 
stairways may be clogged, rickety, 
and vile; but every glass may be 


cleared, every step mended, and the 
light that never was on sea or land 
flood every nook and cranny of them 
all. 


ALL SOULS OPEN TO GOD'S LIGHT 


Those inarticulate stirrings of the 
soul, deep and almost insensate rum- 
blings in cavernous depths, that an- 
swer to the moods of nature, to music, 
to the mysteries in humanity—its hero- 
isms, its criminalities—these are index, 
are they not, to the God-kinship, pos- 
sibly rudimentary, arrested in devel- 
opment, smothered and choked, but in- 
dubitably existent in the unmarked 
galleries of man’s mammoth cave. 





“Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
In from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God.” 


Let us test the man in the street 
and see if these things indeed be so. 

He is playing, on an afternoon of 
erly spring, over an oak-and-elm- 
lined golf-course. He is distinctly a 
man of the world, a corporation law- 
yer, one would say offhand a ma- 


The Man in the Street Is Religious 


terialist. Suddenly on the edge of 
number three green he stops, stands 
as in a dream, his stick listlessly held 
in hand, his ball forgotten, his eyes 
seeking the green fastnesses of the 
great overhanging oak. His absorbed 
and eager opponent putts alone. At 
last the latter looks up and asks, 
“What is it?” 
“Oh, nothing,” 
“Only the first 
heard this year.” 
Then the two trudge on under a 
radiant canopy of song; and the man 
of the world bears the imprint of the 
¢ music through the afternoon. Whose 
voice has been speaking to his breast? 
Not the bird’s alone. 


comes the answer. 
mocking-bird I’ve 


THE RELIGION OF A SAILOR 


A sailorman is standing his mid- 
night watch in the waist of a little 
brigantine in the South Pacific. The 
moon floods with light the still, phos- 
phorescent waters, scarcely stirred 
with a breath of wind; and the South- 
ern Cross hangs yonder on the rim of 
the world. A_ sleepless passenger 
moves out for a breath of air, and 
pauses to listen as he hears the lonely 
sailor’s softly hummed song: 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly”>—— 


The sailor’s hymn! Beecher said he 
would rather have written it than to 
have sat on all the thrones of all the 
kingdoms of this world. This sailor 
heard it from some Salvation Army 
squad, in some seaman’s mission, or 
in some fag-away rural Sunday School 
of childhood; there may be no grain 
of religion in his mechanical singing. 
Well, move forward, passenger, and 
talk with him an hour on the deck of 
the little sail-ship, in midocean, in the 
midnight. Just give him rein, let him 
speak out. God is holding soft and 
dim converse in the heart of a rough 
man. 
THE BOND OF COMRADES 


A young student stands at the side 
of a mogul-engine on a trans-conti- 
nental railway. He begs the engine- 
man for a ride in the cab. “I know 
it’s contrary to rules, but I promise 
not to talk.” 

A moment’s scrutiny through great 
steel-rimmed spectacles from a pair of 
piercing eyes, set under the black, 
beetling brows of a great head, on the 
massive shoulders of six-feet-three ; 
then, 

“All right. Climb in.” 

Away over the great divide ; across 
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lake at all. Mirage!” hurled back- 
ward over a shoulder through the 
cab-window. Then, hour after hour, 
fifty miles to the hour, through sage 
and mesquite and chaparral, past the 
Sink of the Humboldt, past the twi- 
light, into the night. 

\t a watering-tank, the young man 
swings down. 

“Much obliged, and good-night ;” 
and, as he starts back to the Pullman, 
to his surprise the engine-man reaches 
out a great hand and grips his own 
and holds it. They had never seen 
each other before that day; knew 
nothing of each other. Finally, after 
another long piercing look downward 
from the great black eyes, the engine- 
man says: 

“Pray for us, will you?” 

“Certainly. Are you a religious 
man?” 

“No. Once was 
Good-night.”’ 

hey never met again; but the ‘ad 
never forgot that face. He would 
know it in a thousand, over twenty 
years after. It was the face of a 
child of God, roughened and seamed 
and scarred, a child that needed his 
ather—and he knew it. Please God, 
he has found Him. 


Not any more. 


GOD SEEN IN THE BEAUTIFUL 


One more picture. It is a sports- 
men’s camp in Oklahoma, by a stream, 
under great trees, deep in a thicket 
through which a path is cut to the 
camp-fire and the tent. The night is 
clear and still; stars are all over the 
ky; it is crisp and cold. Far off to 
the southeast a pack of hounds is 
opening, and far off to the northeast 
another is answering. Horn is calling 

horn, as the two packs converge to 
the rendezvous at the camp. One of 
the hunters strolls out through the 
thicket-path and sees what he sup- 
poses to be bolls of cotton on the 
stems, lying scattered about the under- 
brush. But next morning his Okla- 
homa friends call to him, saying: 

“Come here, see! The strangest 
thing, and the most beautiful thing 
you ever saw!” 

‘hose apparent cotton-bolls were 
frost flowers woven around the stem 
of a peculiar weed—only this one kind 
of weed and no other—by the fingers 
of the King of carvers. Whatever the 
scientific explanation, whether due to 
the exuding sap, the exhalations of 
the plant, there they were,—the lilies 
of the frost, the roses of the night, 
large as American Beauties, and pure 
white as the snow. 

The Oklahoma man was no church- 
man. He had ridden in when the 
strip was opened and had fought then, 
s he fights now, for his stake. But 
he was in a visible ecstasy over the 
frost-artistry. He could talk of noth- 
ing else for an hour. Whether he 














thought of the humble, broken, de- 
faced lives that were like this weed, 
around which the Great Artist weaves 
the flowers of his subtle, delicate 
beauty, who shall say? But the stir- 
ring of the soul was clear to the ob- 
server ; the ecstasy was enough, in the 
kindly eyes and the honest face, to 
teach the kinship between the Artist 
and his offspring. God’s weaving had 
been not in vain. 

But why multiply instances? They 
are patent everywhere to him who 
will look and see. The field is white 
to harvest. The seed of God is thick 
in the soil of men. The answer is 
universal to his natural, his holy laws. 


ALL HEAR GOD'S VOICES 


It is not merely to him who in the 
love of nature holds communion with 
her visible forms that she speaks a 
various language; but it is also to the 
rough plainsman who rides alone the 
fences of a short-grass ranch, to the 
yokel on the thankless rocky hills of a 
New England or an Ozark farm, to 
the milkman leaving his early bottles 
on the steps under a rising sun, 
to the negro sluicing down those 
steps of a summer morning. To all 
of these come, now and again, pe! 
haps dimly perceived, perhaps not 
perceived at all, the voices of earth, 
air, and sky, as really as came the 
voices of the stars to those nomadic 
peoples on the Syrian plain who mani- 
fested so evident a genius for religion. 

Be blest with large contacts with 
common men, all kinds of men, and, 
though you will find them often mean, 
often hard, often cruel, reckless, dan- 
gerous, eaten up with self, yet you will 
on occasion, at some moment of un- 
conscious strain and test, find them 
gentle, kind, responsive, blunderingly 
emotional, even awkwardly _ senti- 
mental. The rougher and the harder 
they ordinarily are, the kinder and the 
more discerning and even delicate they 
sometimes become. It is not contact 
with men that destroys faith in men. 
It is isolation, physical or spiritual, 
that makes the misanthrope. 


RELIGION LN AN OUTLAW 


Some three thousand years ago, 
well-nigh in the infancy of the race, 
a daring, dashing, blood-stained out- 
law—who held toward the ordered 
governments of men some such posi- 
tion as a modern Mexican bandit— 
was hemmed in by his enemies in a 
narrow plain. One night in a fit of 
homesickness, he gave audible expres- 
sion to a yearning for his boyhood 
home, and a drink from the spring 
where he had watched his father’s 
sheep. Three of his retainers, taking 
their lives in their hands, stole 
through the hostile lines, ran through 
the night, and by morning returned 
with a cruse of water from the well 
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of Bethlehem. David took it in his 
hand, looked deep into the eyes of his 
devoted followers, then, saying: 

“How can I drink the blood of my 
mighty men?” he poured the water on 
the ground as a libation to his God. 

An act of sentiment this, of senti- 
ment pure and simple. You would 
scarcely expect to find it in a man of 
such type? That is precisely where 
to expect it. They are the kind of 
men capable of the “Shepherd 
Psalm” or the “Song of the Open 
Road.” Men upon the seven seas or 
the seven hills or the seven plains,— 
lumberjacks, seamen, farm hands, 
machinists, and their helpers, gam- 
blers on ‘change, bartenders, some- 
times even wealthy men, and almost 
always negroes, have in their hearts 
some corner, small or large, where 
dwells a great love or longing, a pro- 
tective instinct or deep generosity, an 
ideal or an image worshipped, for 
which, if need be, they would sell their 
lives. Indeed, no man is much good 
who would not die for something or 
somebody. 


THE STORY OF SHELLEY GILL 


Here is a modern example of the 
same heroic sentiment, the same spirit 
of devoted friendship: 

Three young men, boyhood friends 
of the author, started in 1898 for the 
Klondyke with the gold seekers. Their 
outfit was the best that money could 
buy, fifteen hundred pounds to the 
man. They were young lads about 
town in a Western city, of excellent 
families, well taught, well mothered 
and well fathered. They had some of 
the old frontier blood in their veins. 

The youngest of the three—Shelley 
was his name—was the best known to 
the present writer. He was not what 
you might call a religious lad. That 
is, he seldom appeared in Sunday 
schools ; and he had doubtless not been 
in a prayer meeting since carried there 
in his mother’s arms. But that same 
mother put a little Testament into his 
kit, saying: 

“Shelley, when you get among those 
ice-mountains, you must not forget 
God.” 

Shelley smiled indulgently and 
kissed his mother good-bye. 

The going was easy enough by rail 
and water. But when they struck the 
terrors of the Skagway Trail, and es- 
pecially when they came, after days 
and days of the utmost hardship and 
peril, to the Chilkoot Pass. where men 
sat down and whimpered like children, 
alternately cursed and prayed, died 
by scores and were tumbled over icy 
precipices out of the way, then it was 
that Shelley got out his little Testa- 
ment. Every night he it was, this lad 
of all others, who, gathering his com- 
panions together in the tent, or round 
the fire, said: 
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“Boys, we must not forget God.” 
He read to them. He even prayed 
aloud with them and for them, and 
they were grateful. 


“FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE” 


At Chilkoot Pass an avalanche had 
buried teams of dogs and many men. 
For two days those boys worked with 
others to rescue any smothering sur- 
vivors and to clear the trail. On the 
third Shelley was seized with menin- 
gitis, fatal to so many of those ad- 
venturers, and died. 

One of the lads stayed with the 
stuff to sell it; and the other, wrap- 
ping the frozen body of his friend in 
canvas, started with it back to civili- 
zation. Eight days and nights, over 
almost impassable trails of ice and 
snow, most of the time with the dead 
body upon his shoulders, he fought 
his way back to open water, and so 
home to Shelley’s mother. 

Most men, in those days, were left 
where they fell. In Cuba they were 
buried ; in the Klondyke they were not. 
But here was one man brought back 
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to his mother because he had a friend. 
Many heroic deeds were performed in 
those years of the closing century by 
young American lads, in the lead- 
laden breeze of Guantnamo, in the 
thick sad swamps of Luzon, among 
the ice-mountains of the Far North; 
but there was no more heroic deed 
among them all than that of Paschal 
Parker who, for friendship’s sake, 
bore home upon his sholders, all alone, 
the dead body of Shelley Gill. 


THE SECRET OF COURAGE 


No matter if a man has defaced the 
image of his parenthood, wilfully and 
rebelliously defaced it; that image is 
there. If he examine himself he will 
find it. Said Monsieur Madeleine, 
Mayor of M.-sur-M., to a company of 
farmers, “Remember this; there are 
no bad plants and no bad men. 
There are only bad cultivators.” An 
old man, a most prominent man in 
American national life, whose name if 
mentioned would be instantly recog- 
nized, who for many years shaped the 
opinions and led the battles of one 
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of the great political parties; a man 
who had “gone all the paces,” and 
still was going them; who, so far as 
anybody seemed to know, feared 
neither God nor man nor devil, was 
in dire distress. Such family troubles 
as few men have to bear were his. 
Degenerate sons of a stalwart father 
were his sons. Iron worse than the 
iron of death had pierced his soul. 
He stood like a Spartan under it all. 
Said his friend the pastor: 

“How is it that you can bear such 
sorrow as you do, so bravely?” 

“Because, sir,” answered the vet- 
eran, “I am a religious man.” 

And then he confided what few 
knew, that he was a member of a lit- 
tle church, far away in the State of 
his birth, where his mother and his 
father slept; and he had been a mem- 
ber all these years. Whatever his life 
had been, whatever the disobedience 
of sonship, however marred the heav- 
enly visage, his philosophy was Chris- 
tian; deep down he was a religious 
man—he also was a child of God— 
and he knew it. 


Mr. Long Responds to Professor Willett 


Y Dear BRoTHeER: 
M Referring to your letter ad- 

dressed me through the col- 
umns of THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
issued November 8, since you place 
great stress on my asking permis- 
sion to address the convention on 
Sunday afternoon following com- 
munion service, I wish to advise that 
at the Men and Millions banquet 
held on Thursday evening, I believe, 
it was before the communion serv- 
ice, Mr. Cory announced the three 
following slogans that he wanted to 
present to the convention: 


1. The obtaining of at least one 
life for Christian service from every 
congregation. 

2. One million dollars plus the 
regular offerings for missions. 


3. The raising of the balance of 
the $6,300,000, or $1,500,000, by June 
1, 1918, $1,000,000 of same in shares 
of $10,000 each. 


After the reading of these slogans, 
remarks or suggestions were asked 
for, at which time I asked if it would 
not be better to have them announc- 
ed earlier in the convention than at 
the session of the Men and Millions 
movement, for the reason that the 
Men and Millions session did not 
come until Tuesday night, the night 
before the closing of the convention, 
and it seemed to me the same should 
be announced earlier so as to give 
the people assembled an opportunity 
to talk about the matter before leav- 





ing for their homes, thereby creating 
more enthusiasm and greater inter- 
est. 

The question was then asked: 
“When would be the proper time 
to present them?” it being under- 
stood that the programs for the 
various sessions of the convention 
were well filled. One of our college 
presidents, and one of the most God- 
ly men among us, so fas as I have 
been able to judge, suggested Sun- 
day afternoon following the com- 
munion services. It was questioned 
by some as to whether or not this 
would be the proper time since it 
had been the policy of our people 
for some years to have nothing oc- 
curring during this sacred hour save 
the taking of the emblems and the 
simple services leading up to and 
following the same. I was so im- 
pressed at first, but in thinking the 
matter over a few moments it 
occurred to me that owing to the 
importance of the slogans in ques- 
tion, that it would not be inappro- 
priate to present them at the hour 
named, however, the matter was not 
decided until later. As to when and 
by whom I don’t know. I do know 
I had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion of the time. 

Within a day or two following the 
banquet in question, I suggested to 
Mr. Cory that when the resolutions 
were read I would like to have per- 
mission to make a talk relating to 
the same. I, however, did not give 


him any idea as to what I had in 
mind to say. 

With this explanation, I wish to 
follow with the address I made per- 
taining to the $1,500,000 slogan, 
namely: 

“With reference to the slogan of 
the raising of $1,500,000 by June 1, 
1918, there are apparently some al- 
most insurmountable obstacles 
standing in our way, some of which 
I want to enumerate. First, on ac- 
count of the fearful war prevailing 
throughout the world, creating a 
great uncertainty as to the future, 
men are hesitating and more espe- 
cially those of larger means, about 
creating additional obligations of 
any kind. 

“Second, the fearful tax accruing 
in consequence of the war, and this 
is right for it is our war and we 
must pay the bill. 

“Third. Because of the solicita- 
tions coming to our people for vol- 
unteer subscriptions to such enter- 
prises as the Red Cross, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (which has already reached a 
total of about $150,000,000) and 
which must appeal to every citizen 
among us and hence must be sup- 
orted with our liberal subscriptions. 

“Fourth. Just previous to the 
starting of the Men and Millions 
campaign, a business men’s commis- 
sion was appointed, said commission 
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deciding that $3,500,000 of the $6,- 
300,000 should be divided among 
certain of our Christian Colleges; 
that one of said institutions, that 
had heretofore been considered one 
of our best and most reliable, having 
been allotted a certain amount of 
this fund, had recently been severe- 
ly criticised by one of our Christian 
publications, and having given the 
matter in question rather careful 
consideration, I felt that the real 
ituation had been exaggerated ; that 
is, when the evidence on the other 
side had been submitted that there 
would be such a modification of the 
impressions left by the reading of 
the articles in the publication in 
question that it would show an ex- 
aggeration of the real situation 
Yet I wanted to say with equal em- 
phasis, that in my judgment the 
situation on the other side had been 
minimized and that if ] were a mem 
her of the Board of Trustees of said 
institution or a member of its faculty, 
; t, yea, | would demand 
frat a mimittee of three or five or 
some number be appointed by some 
hody for the purpose of investigating 
n and give as wide circula 
} » the said report as had been 
cisms just mentioned 
committee might 
be appointed by the new president 
the convention and the two next 


- 
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ex-presidents 
‘I then asked, Why do I refer t 


this? Simply because some of out 
people are being greatly disturbed 
ver these reports and are hesitating 
ibout paying subscriptions already 

ide r making additional ones 


our largest subscribers, 
$125,000, was in the 
esitating frame of mind; that to 

uch I wanted to say that I was g: 
ing to pay my subscription as orig- 

ily made in the belief that if there 
was anything wrong with this in 

titution or should be with other ot 
our educational institutions in the 
future that I had faith in my breth 
ren to believe that such wrongs 
would be righted; and if, perchance, 
they should not be righted with ref- 
erence to any particular institution 
that said institution would soon die 
is it could not long exist in teach- 
ing a doctrine that was destructive. 

‘l right here stated that we were 
hearing a good deal of talk in latter 
days about liberty both in the relig- 

us and the political world, that | 
hoped our ideas of liberty would not 
carry us to such extremes in the 
religious world as Senator LaFol- 
lette’s had carried him in the polit- 
ical world. 

“IT then stated that I believed in 
the slogan in question, first, because 
the money was badly needed in the 
sus treasuries for which it was 


vari 
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being solicited. Second, that the 
parties, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-five in number, campaign- 
ing for the raising of these funds 
were needed at their regular posts, 
that parties occupying such positions 
or important positions in connection 
with any great organization could 
not be spared so long from their 
posts without injury to their regu- 
lar work. Third. If the campaign 
was dragged out too long it would 
lose much of its inspirational effect 
on our brotherhood, and on other 
communions as well, and hence it 
should be brought to an early close. 
Fourth. That we had placed upon 
Mr. Cory and Mr. Miller a great re- 
sponsibility; that during this cam 
paign Mr. Cory had lost two broth- 
ers, mother and father, by death, the 
latter dying at the very beginning 
of this convention; that in spite of 
this great responsjbility and of this 
loss to Mr. Cory I had never come 
in contact with these men during 
this campaign finding them in a de- 
pressed or discouraged state of 
mind. On the contrary there was 
always that smile indicative of a 
spirit of hopefulness, and so I felt to 
them we owed an early completion 
of this campaign. I then referred to 
the statement made a few moments 
before to the effect that I was not 
going to hesitate to pay my money 
as originally subscribed because I 
had confidence in my brethren to 
believe that all would come out right 
ind, as a further evidence of my 
confidence, in addition to my orig 
inal subscription that when $1,400, 
000 of the $1,500,000 had been 
raised I would give the last $100,- 
000 provided the $1,400,000 be raised 
by June 1, 1918, and provided this 
payment from me should not be ex- 
pected for one year after the last 
payment on my present obligation 
matured and provided further that 
[ lived until that time. 

“I further expressed my belief in 
the power of prayer and that we 
should pray while we worked for 
this accomplishment.” 

On Monday night following the 
Communion Service, I met, at their 
request, with certain members of 
the Board of Trustees and of the 
Faculty of the educational institu- 
tion in question, at which time I 
repeated what I have stated above. 
One of their number remarked: “I 
understood you to say Sunday after- 
noon just what you have said to- 
night, but your manner Sunday 
afternoon seemed to be hostile and 
hence, with me, rubbed the fur the 
wrong way.” I mention this to show 
that the statement made above is 
a correct statement of what I said 
Sunday afternoon. 

As to my spirit being hostile, I 
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want to say with all possible em- 
phasis that I don’t remember of ever 
standing on a platform trying to 
make a public speech with a deeper 
feeling of fellowship for my breth- 
ren than was true on that occasion. 

The reference to the present presi- 
dent of the convention and the two 
ex-presidents was only a suggestion 
as to who might appoint the com- 
mittee for the purpose of the inves- 
tigation in question. I had no 
thought in mind that this committee 
was to be related in any way to the 
convention. In other words, if I 
had been talking to a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Bible Col- 
lege in private conference and sug- 
gested the advisability of appointing 
an investigating committee, he 
might have asked: “Whom would 
you have appoint that committee?” 
I. might have suggested: “Well, it 
might be appointed by the present 
president of the convention and the 
two next ex-presidents,” or I might 
have suggested somebody else. As 
stated, this was simply a suggestion 
and, let me emphasize, with no 
thought of relating it to the conven- 
tion. 

You ask the following questions : 
“Am I in error in affirming that you 
felt that your pledge to the Men 
and Millions movement in the begin- 
ning, a pledge which inaugurated 
the enterprise with enthusiasm, gave 
you the right to choose the most 
solemn and impressive moment of 
the convention to express your per- 
sonal views?” 

“Am I in error in saying that you 
were confident no one would assume 
the authority of withholding from 
you that extraordinary privilege, a 
privilege which no one else in the 
convention would have presumed to 
ask or would have been permitted 
to enjoy?” 

May I ask, Brother Willett, if a 
man possessed of such a bigoted 
spirit as would be expressed by such 
a conclusion would be entitled to the 
following, quoted from a portion of 
your letter?: 

Ist. “The numerous tokens of 
your sincere devotion to the cause 
of Christ and the work of the Discip- 
les, manifested through many years, 
etc.” 

2nd. “The Disciples of Christ love 
you profoundly and are very proud 
of your significant services to the 
Church and kindred causes.” 

3rd. “Your name is honored in 
your own city and throughout the 
nation. You have become known 
as a wise and open-hearted benefac- 
tor of religion, education and phil- 
anthropy.” 

4th. “Moreover, your personal 
character and your devotion to the 
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deeper things of the spiritual life 
have still more endeared you to our 
people. You have carried the bur- 
dens and privileges of wealth with 
a modesty that none could fail to 
admire.” 

My own opinion is that one pos- 
sessed of such a spirit as you infer 
possessed me at the time in question 
would not be entitled to the respect 
of his fellow man in the commercial 
world, to say nothing about the 
world of Christianity. 

Since Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison deals with the same subject 
and in the same issue of Tue Curis- 
TIAN CENTURY with your open letter 
addressed to me, it seems to me to 
be advisable that I touch upon some 
of his references in this communica- 
tion, and especially so since some of 
them deal with the very same 
thought as you express. 

Ist. Both of you speak of my 
having desired a heresy trial. How 
you could arrive at such a conclusion 
[ fail to understand. It seems to me 
the reading of my address mentioned 
above will answer this accusation. 


2nd. Dr. Morrison says as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Long based his sugges- 
tion upon a rumor that Mr. Wm. G. 
Irwin of Columbus, Ind., was hesi- 
tating to pay his subscription.” My 
answer is that quite recently I had 
three long conferences with Mr. 
Irwin, all at his own request, regard- 
ing this matter. Mr. Irwin was in 
the audience on the Sunday after- 
noon and came to me immediately 
after adjournment, and expressed 
his pleasure in having listened to 
my remarks. I have received a long 
letter from him since, touching upon 
the occasion. He has taken no ex- 
ceptions to the remarks I made that 
afternoon, as applied to himself. 


3rd. Reference is made in Dr. 
Morrison’s comments that it was 
learned I was not going to insist on 
placing my proposal before the Men 
and Millions session Tuesday night 
My answer is I had not, at any time, 
thought of making any further ref- 
erence to the matter in any further 
session of the convention. 

4th. Dr. Morrison states as fol- 
lows: “I stood amazed in the vesti- 
bule after the evening session, when 
a churchman closely associated with 
Mr. Long in several religious enter- 
prises, declared to me in the hearing 
of many others that he had grown 
weary and disgusted with the much 
ado that had been made in the past 
four years over Mr. Long’s million 
dollar gift.” My own idea is that 
there has been too much said about 
my participation in this movement 
and I would it might have been 
otherwise. Certainly, it cannot be 
said that I am responsible for my 
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name having been used to an unus- 
ual extent in connection with this 
matter. 

Sth. Quoting further from Dr. 
Morrison's article: “The colossal 
impertinence,” as one of the greatest 
preachers of our fellowship charac- 
terized it, “of intruding one of the 
coarsest and most vicious contro- 
versies of Disciple history in the 
most sacred and most catholic mo- 
ment, etc.” 

Quoting from your letter: “the 
intrusion of such remarks at such 
a time can hardly be regarded as 
other than a singular breach of good 
taste, and a grave discourtesy to a 
notable gathering of your brethren.” 

It is possible that I may appear 
to be wanting in good taste, courtesy 
and refinement. I will neither af- 
firm nor deny, leaving the answer 
for others to render. 

In closing, may I hope that those 
who may have read your letter ad- 
dressed me and the comments of 
Dr. Morrison may read, in connec- 
tion therewith, very carefully what 
I have had to say in this communi- 
cation, in the thought that after 
which they will be the better able 
to judge as to whether or not you 
and Dr. Morrison are justified in 
your criticisms. 

Praying that God, the Father of 
us all, may help us to continually 
possess that gentle spirit and love 
which he ever bears in his great 
heart to the peoples of all the world, 
I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
R. A. Lone. 


Kansas City, Mo. Nov. 17, 1917. 


A Statement by Dr. Cory 


Editor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Will you please give publicity to 
the following: 

In your issue of November 8th, 
you refer to a statement of mine re- 
garding resignation, which I made 
at Kansas City in connection with 
Brother Long’s statement on Sun- 
October 28th. 

This statement was predicated on 
what we now know was a misinter- 
pretation of Brother Long’s utter- 
ance. It was being said and accepted 
by a great many that his utterance 
meant that he was proposing an in- 
vestigation by the convention, a 
conclusion which was entirely un- 
justified in the light of what Mr. 
Long actually said, and which he 
never, in the remotest way, had in 
mind. Such statements as mine do 
him a gross injustice, as they were 
based upon a misunderstanding of 
what he actually said. They ignore 
a great basic principle, which 
Brother Long enunciated, namely, 
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that he believed ultimately things 
would be right in our colleges and 
that he was going to continue giving 
no matter what the outcome of any 
particular gift might be. 

No matter how much we may dif- 
fer as to his judgment or method of 
getting at a single case, no just es- 
timate of this affair can be made 
without bearing in mind Mr. Long’s 
willingness to continue to have fel- 
lowship with his brethren and his 
confidence in them, even when the 
outcome of his giving is disappoint- 
ing to him. His further willingness 
to abide by the rejection of his sug- 
gestions and to go forward with full 
and adequate support, without any 
desire to dictate, is an example 
which should have our considera- 
tion and commendation. 

I appreciate the willingness with 
which I am sure you will give this 
to your readers. Believe me, I am, 
most truly yours, 

A. E. Cory. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 21, 1917. 





Recent Books 


GreAT Possessions. By David 
Grayson. In these times of war 
tumult, it is refreshing to get off into 
God’s green out-of-doors in the sim- 
plicity of the life which David Gray- 
son knows better than most of us. 
As many are aware, the author of the 
David Grayson books is none other 
than Ray Stannard Baker, who helped 
to make “muck-raking” famous back 
in the early McClure’s Magazine days. 
The transformed Baker is more 
agreeable than the one of the older 
days. This book is one of his best. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. $1.30 net.) 


Our SQUARE AND THE PEOPLE IN 
It. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. If 
you are tired of manufactured plots 
and the solution of “problems” in fic- 
tion, read this book of life in “Our 
Square.” The Square happens to be 
in New York City; that the author 
loves this section of the great city, and 
more especially the people who live 
there, one can read in every line of 
his writing. Cyrus Gaunt is a real 
character—that is, the author has 
made him real, whether he ever lived 
on earth or not. The little story, “The 
Great Peacemaker,” is as charming 
and appealing a story as the war-time 
has brought forth. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.50 net.) 


PeLouset’s Secect Notes For 1918. 
By F. R. Peloubet and Amos R. 
Wells. This is one of the two best 
treatments of the International Uni- 
form Sunday school lessons, the other 
being Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide. (W. 
A. Wilde Company, Boston. $1.15 
plus 10c¢ postage. ) 
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A Victory for 
American Principles 

The recent election in Massa- 
chusetts carried the Anti-Aid amend- 
ment to the constitution of the state 
which provides that the state may 
not give state aid to any religious 
enterprise, educational or otherwise. 
Cardinal O'Connor opposed _ the 
amendment bitterly through his 
paper, “The Pilot,” but his opposi- 
tion did not prevent many Catholic 
people eminent in public life from 
voting for the amendment. Prof. 
Frank L. Anderson, of the Baptist 
Theological Institution of Newton, 
was prominent in pushing the 
amendment. 


The Family 
Altar League 


The Family Altar League with 
offices in Chicago, Rev. R. Howard 
laylor, Secretary, has been conduct 
ing a vigorous campaign the past 
year. There have been 316,000 cards 
of inquiry concerning the family al- 
tar received at the office and over 
70,000 new family prayer circles 
have been established the past year 


Methodists Have Prayer 
Week for Home Missions 


The Methodist Episcopal church 
observed Nov. 25-28 as prayer week 
for Home Missions The topics on 
the different days of this week were 
“Our Soldiers and Sailors,” “The 
Work in the Cities,” “The Work in 
Rural Communities,” “The Work on 
the Frontier, including \laska, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii,” “Those 
Who Have Forsaken the Religion of 
Their Fathers and Are Now With- 
out Faith of Any Sort,” and “The 
Source of the Message of All Home 
Missionaries,” “The Consecration of 
Life, Service and Money to the Task 
of Christianizing the United States.” 


Fewer Students 
For the Ministry 


The Boston Evening Transcript 
which is usually very accurate in its 
statement of facts, has been making 
a study of the effect of the war upon 
the attendance at the theological 
schools of the country and says: 
“Enrollments in theological semi- 
naries now opening for the year will 
be cut forty to fifty per cent by the 
war. Instead of the 4,500 young 
men who usually enter Protestant 
seminaries each autumn, this au- 


tumn’s enrollment will not exceed 
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2,500. The General Theological 
Seminary, New York, Episcopal, 
will have an entering class of thirty- 
five as compared with fifty-five in 
ordinary years, and a total of eighty 
as against one hundred and fifteen 
or twenty in former years. 


A Red Cross 
Christmas 


The Red Cross organization plans 
to utilize the churches in a great 
drive for memberships in the Red 
Cross at the Christmas time this 
year. Ministers will be expected on 
Christmas Sunday to preach ser- 
mons which will aid the campaign. 
The objective is fifteen million mem- 
bers for the organization in the 
United States 


Special Season 
of Prayer 


The War-Time Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches has 
called upon the churches to observe 
the days following Thanksgiving as 
days of prayer in which special 
services will be held. Thursday will 
be the day for Thanksgiving, Friday 
for Penitence and Humiliation, Sat- 
urday for Supplication and Sunday 
for Intercession. 


Raise Funds for 
War Bibles 

The American Bible Society is 
seeking a fund of $400,000 with 
which to provide testaments for the 
soldiers and sailors; this fund will 
be distributed through the chaplains 
and the Y. M. C. A. The campaign 
for the fund will be carried on De- 
cember 1-11. President Wilson says 
in a letter to the society: “I am glad 
to have an opportunity to endorse 
the effort of the American Bible So- 
ciety to procure a fund of $400,000 
to cover the expenses of supplying 
the men in the Army and Navy with 
Bibles. This is an object which I 
am sure all Christian people will 
wish to see accomplished. I hope 
that it may be, for the sake of the 
men who are going to the front. 
They will need support from the 
only book from which they can get 
ng 


Morger of Two 
Church Papers 


The Congregationalists will have 
only one church newspaper from 
now on. The publishing society has 
purchased the Advance, published in 
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Chicago, and it will be merged with 
the Congregationalist published in 
Boston. The denominational lead- 
ers are offering felicitations upon 
this achievement. 


“The World 
in Cleveland” 


The Congregationalist reports 
that a great missionary exhibit and 
pageant, known as “The World in 
Cleveland,” wiil be held in the Cen- 
tral Armory, Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
ing the week of December 2-8, 1917, 
under the auspices of the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Boards of all de- 
nominations and the Federated 
churches of the city. The object of 
the enterprise is to create and stimu- 
late interest in the missionary ac- 
tivities of the churches in this pres- 
ent world crisis. In connection with 
the Exhibit there will be daily con- 
ferences on new world conditions and 
the way the church is facing them, 
and addresses by leading churchmen 
of the country. Among those who 
may be present are Dr. John R. 
Mott, Dr. Robert E. Speer and 
Bishop Charles D. Williams. 


Old South Church 
Has War Lectures 


The Old South Church of Boston 
(Congregational) is having a series 
of war lectures on Sunday afternoons 
with a question period following. 
The series opened with an ad- 
dress by Norman Angell, on Novem- 
ber 18. The topic was “American 
Policy at the Settlement.” No aspect 
of The World After the War is of 
more far-reaching importance than 
the effect o/ this conflict on immigra- 
tion. Frederic C. Howe, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port 
of New York, on December 2 will 
discuss this topic. On December 
16, Prof. E. A. Steiner of Grinnell 
College, will discuss World Citizen- 
ship After the War. The only 
woman in the course as so far ar- 
ranged is Mrs. Harriet Stanton. 


Episcopalian 
Chaplain Dies 

The chaplains and secretaries who 
work in the trenches in Europe share 
all the dangers of the common sol- 
diers. Reports have come of the 
death of Rev. Harry P. Seymour, 
rector of Christ Church, Piermont, 
N. Y., who died on October 24, in 
France. There are no details of his 


death. He was in the Y. M. C. A. 


service. 
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Which Is Right, 
Northcliffe or Wilson? 


Lord Northcliffe has said many 
true and stimulating things to his 
fellow countrymen, none of which 
was more true than his recent decla- 
ration to them that unless they and 
their European Allies could get to- 
gether, each forgetting self, and 
fight as one army without “suscep- 
tibilities and timidities” Uncle Sam 
would take charge of the war. But 
there is another thing he said that 
is neither so true nor stimulating, 
and that was the statement in a re- 
cent number of Current Opinion that 
“The American people are not fight- 
ing to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, but to make the world safe 
for themselves.” 

If Lord Northcliffe is right Presi- 
dent Wilson and most of the Amer- 
ican people are wrong. The ringing 
call given by the President de- 
clared precisely that we were not 
fighting for ourselves, but for a 
world ideal, and to that end he 
pledged us to no reprisals, indemni- 
ties, rewards in territory or any 
other material advantage. It was 
because Prussia injured the United 
States that we declared war, says 
Northcliffe, and he adds: “The mo- 
tive that brought the United States 
in was not sympathy with any other 
nation, was not desire for gain, was 
not an abstract fondness for demo- 
cratic as opposed to autocratic gov- 
ernment; it was self-interest, self- 
preservation, self-respect.” 

There were Americans, even in 
Congress, who argued for just those 
reasons that we should not declare 
war, that we should keep out of the 
war arena and thus keep neutral and 
let Europe fight it out. We could 
have withdrawn our supplies, or- 
dered our citizens to stay off ships 
entering the war zone, declared neu- 
trality, lived to ourselves, plead 
geographic, economic and _ political 
isolation and avoided war in the in- 
terests of self-interest. But because 
we believed in international law and 
saw the world’s progress toward 
democracy threatened by the tri- 
umph of Prussian autocracy we 
vicariously took up the sword. Ulti- 
mately the triumph of Prussia would 
have threatened our democracy and 
peace, but we had slight doubt that 
Prussia would be able to do little 
fighting by the time she had de- 
feated her xuropean enemies, nor 
have we ever feared her in an even- 





handed war with her under the 
handicap of thousands of miles of 
sea to reach American shores. No, 
my Lord, you have certainly missed 
it this time; President Wilson and 
the American people understand 
their own minds and motives and it 
will be of no use to coddle imperial- 
istic sentiment in Europe anywhere 
with the notion that there is any 
selfish design or narrow national- 
ism in our motives. 


* * * 


Respecting the 
Processes of Justice 


In his Buffalo speech the Presi- 
dent declared that the processes of 
justice should be respected even 
when men said and did things 
wrong, and deplored the emergence 
of the mob spirit as it has been 
leveled against certain pacifists. It 
is a violent and persecuting spirit 
that classes all pacifists with pro- 
Germans and traitors. There is such 
a thing as an idealistic pacifist. Tol- 
stoi and the Quakers furnish out- 
standing examples; we may not like 
their judgments and we may deplore 
their failure to see what would hap- 
pen to the world if it listened to 
them in a time like this and we may 
call them “fools,” but it is an in- 
tolerence to call them cowards and 
traitors. 

The whipping and other shameful 
treatment administered Herbert 
Bigelow deserves the reprobation of 
all right-thinking men. Those who 
commend it are partisans of violence 
and a shrechlikeit that is worthy a 
Prussian. Secretary Baker con- 
demned it in no uncertain terms, 
saying that “the lynching of Belgium 
is not avenged by having lawless 
lynchings of our own. The right of 
free speech is guaranteed by our 
constitution, and abuses of that right 
are punished by law.” The writer 
does not know what Mr. Bigelow 
has said, but evidently nothing that 
the police or military authorities 
thought overt, for both were listen- 
ing to him. He is a brilliant preacher 
and a leader in civic reform; he was 
one of Tom Johnson’s fellow work- 
ers, president of Ohio’s constitu- 
tional convention—and a most judi- 





cious and poised presiding officer at 
that—and once candidate on a clean, 
progressive ticket for Secretary of 
State. He has been listened to by 
tens of thousands of progressive citi- 
zens throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and no one who 


knows him and who maintains cool 
judgment believes for a moment 
that he is not a loyal American citi- 
zen. His mind is of the radical, 
idealistic kind and no one deplores 
more than the writer that ‘t is not 
launching its philippics against 
Prussianism and indentifying his 
ideals with our great battle with the 
powers of darkness, like that great 
idealist, William J. Bryan; but we 
cannot maintain the ideals of democ- 
racy through lynch law nor defend 
them by destroying the fundamental 
right to freedom of speech. 


re -~@ 


Is Catholic Germany 
For Democracy 


Herr Erzberger, leader of the 
Centrist or Catholic party in the 
Reichstag, hailed the appointment 
of the new Imperial Chancellor, who 
is a Bavarian Catholic, as a triumph 
for democracy, an epoch in the Ger- 
man evolution of government. It 
was certainly striking to see a Bav- 
arian instead of a Prussian made 
Chancellor and also to see a Catholic 
made the Kaiser’s chief lieutenant 
in place of a Protestant, and it was 
no doubt a strategic move to keep 
the Centrists on the Kaiser’s side 
during the ferment of present-day 
discussion about peace. But the 
Kaiser knows the new Chancellor as 
a doughty defender of autocracy and 
foe of parliamentarianism. And now 
the Catholic clergy of Germany have 
officially declared for -autocracy as 
the fundamental principle of govern- 
ment in Germany. Here is the off- 
cial statement as ordered read in 
all churches of Kaiserdom: 


“The German bishops will read from 
the Episcopal thrones this coming Sun- 
day a pastoral letter in which it is de- 
clared the Catholics of Germany repel 
all attacks against the German ruling 
house and the monarchic constitution of 
the state. The Catholics should protect 
the throne against outside enemies and 
internal revolutions. The bishops re- 
ject the sovereignty of the people which 
only brings other forms of inequality 
and servitude and constraint of which 
the world war offers many examples.” 


Official and ecclesiastical Catholic- 
dom must stand for the monarchical 
principle; it is implicit in its polity 
and theology and it lives in no re- 
publican state except by the prin- 
ciple of accommodation. So long as 
the Kaiser can keep the Centrists, 
Junkers and Big Business on his side 
there will be no revolution in the 
Reichstag. 
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A Religious Avecheeniies 
The Lesson in Today's Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


EHEMIAH had accomplished , 
N a splendid piece of work in 


rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. The people were made happy 
over the victory. The destruction 
of the city stood out in bold relief 
as a punishment of sin. Now that 
the dificult task of reconstruction 
has been successiully executed and 
the city’s population is once more 
within the fortification, a new joy 
spreads over the hearts of the multi- 
tudes. There gradually comes a 
consciousness that the city’s safety 
does not depend altogether upon the 
rebuilt walls. Somehow the law of 
God is looked upon as an important 
element jin the city’s protection. 
Just coming back from exile where 
they had time to meditate upon the 
law and somehow connect their 
punishment with broken law, it was 
natural for them to make all pos- 
sible attempts to avoid a similar 


calamity. They were anxious to 
know the law as a further protec- 
tion “Righteousness exalteth a 


nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people e 

While this idea was not fully un- 
derstood and interpreted as we know 
it now, still it possessed the nucleus 
of a better religion. It was laying 
emphasis upon the religious element 
of the national life as the supreme 


power 
* * 


This awakening to the deep need 
of a better understanding of God's 
law called for a great gathering for 
the definite purpose of instruction 
Ezra the scribe and priest, who un- 
doubtedly had been studying the 
law all these days, was called upon 
to be the teacher. It was a unani- 
mous movement, for ail the inhabi- 
tants had caught the enthusiasm. 
With reverence the multitude stood 
when Ezra began the reading, for 
their hearts were sincerely anxious 
to know God’s will. Upon the doing 
of the known will of God depended 
their prosperity, which would be a 
sign of righteousness. The stern ex- 
perience of the exile and the joy of 
a happy outlook in the restored city 
increased their zeal. It was a fur- 


*This article is based upon the Inter- 
national Uniform lesson for December 

“Ezra and Nehemiah Teach the Law.” 
Scripture, Neh. 8. 


ther step in the religious progress 
of the Jews. 

The effect of this awakening was 
twofold. First, the people were 
moved with deep emotions until 
sobbing and crying broke out over 
the multitude. The reading and ex- 
planations given must have been in 
very clear and concise terms. The 
portions read must have included 
“The Law of Holiness” as well as 
“The Priestly Code.” A keen sense 
of the violation of ceremonies might 
have caused weeping, but it is more 
reasonable to feel that violated rela- 
tionships in family and social life 
would cause the deeper sorrow. At 
all events, the second effect was that 
the people remembered the poor and 
sick and those who were in need by 
supplying their needs. A keen con- 
sciousness of social obligation 
seemed to have taken hold of their 
hearts. 

All religious awakening must 
have the twofold effect. True, the 
spirit of their religion was imma- 
ture. Still, the consciousness of 
having violated God's law and the 
immediate attempt to minister unto 
needy men because of hearts moved 
to action give evidence of a purer 
form of religion. The impression 
from the study found immediate ex- 
pression. It 1s well to study God’s 
law but let the student know that 
he must act immediately upon the 
noble impulses which are caused to 
surge through his soul. 


* * * 


This social appeal, however, soon 
died out because of the extra empha- 
sis upon the ceremonial aspect of the 
law. The religious awakening ulti- 
mately proved to be an important 
factor in establishing more firmly 
the ecclesiasticism against which 
Christ had to hurl such invectives. 
The appeal of God’s goodness as re- 
viewed by the teachers at a later 
day quickened their consciences to 
such an extent that it was a very 
easy matter to firmly establish the 
old feast days and all the attendant 
ceremonies. The letter of the law 
still prevailed as preeminent over 
the spirit. Religion still carried the 
burdens of rudimentary principles. 
Like priest, like people. Steeped in 
legalism and ceremonialism, the 
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leaders could not break with the 
past. Still the religious awakening 
kept alive the feeling of national de- 
pendence upon God and the neces- 
sity of national and individual right- 
eousness. 

The need of religious awakenings 
is as frequent as the constantly 
changing order of things. Our con- 
ception of God and of his will deter- 
mine our form of religion. Life is 
not static. The changing order de- 
mands a new conception of God's 
will. The great world change now 
going on demands a clearer vision 
of God. Not the God of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Not the God of the Amer- 
ican materialists. But the God of 
our Saviour whose revelation must 
be understood and interpreted in 
terms of world brotherhood and 
peace. Such a religious awakening 
will make all ceremonies second to 
the larger and more important prin- 
ciple of the spirit of God operating 
in the hearts of men. 





A CALENDAR OF War Verse. This 
beautiful souvenir of the war has been 
prepared and published by the Buffalo 
branch of the American Red Cross, 
and is dedicated to the memory of 
Alan Seeger, the fallen soldier-poet 
of England. Among the poets rep- 
resented are Rupert Brooke, Alan 
Seeger, Alfred Noyes, Henry van 
Dyke, Katherine Lee Bates, Katherine 
Tynan, Robt. W. Service, Theodosia 
Garrison, Frank L. Stanton, William 
Watson and Edith Wharton. It is a 
superb gift book, full of poetic wealth. 
The profits of the sale of the calendar 
go to the Red Cross. (E. H. Letch- 
worth, Marine Bank Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 75 cts.) 


CuRIsT IN THE Poetry or Topay. 
Edited by Martha Foote Crow. One 
good sign of the times is that poetry is 
becoming popular. It would certainly 
be another hopeful sign if this collec- 
tion of the poetry of religion should 
prove a good seller. For it has been 
too often true that poetry has looked 
down upon religion. In this collec- 
tion are to be found poems by such 
writers as Katherine Lee Bates, Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, Theodosia Garri- 
son, Josephine Preston Peabody, Sara 
Teasdale, Edith M. Thomas, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, George E. Wood- 
berry, Frank W. Gunsaulus, Cale 
Young Rice, Clinton Scollard, and a 
hundred others. It is a worthy con- 
tribution to modern poetry. (The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.00.) 


Tue Gist or THe Lesson. By R. 
A. Torrey. A handy size vest-pocket 
manual of the uniform lessons, with 
scripture text and verse-by-verse com- 
ments. (Revell, New York. 25c.) 
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W. B. Clemmer’s Resignation at 
Rockford, Ill, Refused 


W. B. Clemmer, who for eight years 
has served as pastor at Central church, 
Rockford, Ill., recently presented his res- 
ignation, taking his congregation quite 
by surprise. The congregation has unan- 
imously refused to consider the resigna- 
tion, arguing that his usefulness there 
has only begun, with the establishment 
there of Camp Grant, with its unusual 
opportunities for religious work. Mr. 
Clemmer is giving due consideration to 
the arguments of his people. THe 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY entirely agrees with 
the Rockford congregation that it would, 
indeed, be a calamity for this community 
to lose Mr. Clemmer, who has gained a 
thorough knowledge of the needs of the 
field during his several years of service. 


J. E. Wolfe, of Chicago, Goes 
to Independence, Mo. 


J. E. Wolfe, pastor at Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for two years, has been called 
to the pulpit at Independence, Mo., made 
famous by the ministry there of Alex- 
ander Proctor. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation to Mr. Wolfe that the Chi- 
cago church, which he has been serving, 
is loath to let him go. Mr. Wolfe is 
not certain just when he will assume his 
new task. He spoke at the Independ- 
ence church two weeks ago, and is 
greatly pleased with the prospect of 
fruitful service there. H. J. Loken, of 
Chicago, filled Mr. Wolfe’s pulpit during 
his absence. On last Sunday, O. F. 
Jordan spoke at Rockford, IIL, and Mr. 
Wolfe occupied his pulpit at Evanston 
in the evening. 


“Laymen’s Service” at 
Massillon, O. 


The church at Massillon, O., H. E. Staf- 
ford, minister, reports a very successful 
“laymen’s service” a week ago last Sun- 
day. The minister arranged the service, 
putting the devotional part under the di- 
rection of the chairman of the board of 
elders. The chairman of the board of 
deacons had charge of the remainder of 
the program. Three laymen—Dr. Mc- 
Collam of Uhrichsville church and Aaron 
Rubright and William Teeple of First 
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Disciples Table Talk 
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of the budget and every member can- 
vass. Mr. Stafford has been delivering 
a series of sermons on “The Big Push.” 
The following topics were considered, 
“Recruiting for the Drive,” “Training 
for the Fight,” “In the Trenches, ” “Over 
the Top,” “Winning the Fight.” 


Dr. Breeden to Remain at 
Fresno, Cal. 


H. O. Breeden, for several years pas- 
tor at Fresno, Cal., was recently asked 
by the State Board of California to take 
up the work of looking after the spir- 
itual interests of soldiers and students, 
but he has decided to remain in his pres- 
ent field 


E. B. Barnes Accepts Call 
to Paducah, Ky. 


On November 18,-£. B. Barnes re- 
signed his pastorate at First church, 
Richmond, Ky., to accept a unanimous 
call to the work at Paducah, Ky. The 
call came unsolicited, and the Paducah 
leaders insisted that Mr. Barnes take up 
the new work at once. He will not be- 
gin his new service, however, until early 
in December. Mr. Barnes has had some 
very attractive calls to other churches, 
but he has refused them. He is desirous 
of remaining in Kentucky, where he may 
have part in the reformations now be- 
ing effected there. During his pastorate 
at Richmond, Mr. Barnes has led in the 
erection of a beautiful church home, 
which will always be a monument to his 
memory. This building has been given 
over to religious and community meet- 
ings of all sorts since its erection, and 
the Christian church has become known 
as a center of community work of the 
most worthy kinds. During the seven 
years of the present pastorate, the Bible 
school has doubled its attendance, and 
the missionary and benevolent offerings 
have been the largest in the history of 
the church. The Richmond Climax thus 
speaks of Mr. Barnes as a leader in the 
community life: “A man who has been 
interested in every work for the public 
good and has kept his congregation at 
all times informed as to the live issues 
of the day, he has under all circum- 
stances shown a broad Christian spirit 
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feeling among the churches than Mr. 
Barnes.” This same paper speaks in 
high terms of the graces and ability of 
Mrs. Barnes. 


Transylvania Students Raise 
War Work Fund 


The fine spirit of the Transylvania stu- 
dents has again been demonstrated in 
the raising of a fund for war Y. M. C. A. 
work. Transylvania was asked for $500, 
while Hamilton, the Junior Womans 
College, was asked for the same amount. 
At the present time, more than $1,800 
has been raised and the fund is not yet 
complete. In view of the fact that the 
students support a living-link on the 
foreign field this fund is remarkable and 
represents a fine spirit of sacrifice. Some 
of the Transylvania girls are doing with- 
out breakfast, some are foregoing the 
buying of new winter clothes and others 
are giving up all luxuries in order to 
promote as they can the cause of the 
war for democracy. 


Every Member Visitation at 
Bloomington, IIl, 


First church, Bloomington, Ill, has 
had in mind for some months the carry- 
ing out of an “Every Member Visita- 
tion” the first Sunday in November, just 
before the annual meeting on November 
8. The canvass was accomplished in a 
very fine way, reports W. D. Deweese, 
financial secretary. About seventy-five 
men were enlisted in the service. These 
sat down to a banquet the Friday even- 
ing before, for fellowship and for the 
final instructions for the work. There 
were speeches, music and merriment, as 
well as thrill and inspiration for the task 
in hand. Just as the men sat down a 
beautiful bouquet of roses was presented 
to Dr. Jones, in honor of his recent elec- 
tion at Kansas City as president of the 
International Convention. Prolonged 
and hearty applause followed, to which 
Dr. Jones responded with words of sin- 
cere appreciation. The visitation by the 
men was a signal success. No money 
nor pledges were solicited; the visits 
were for purely social fellowship and ac- 
quaintance. Much valuable information 
was incidentally gleaned which will be 
helpful to the pastor. First church is 
overjoyed at the decision of Dr. Jones 
to remain in Bloomington at least for 
another year. 


O. F. Jordan Grand Chaplain 
of Odd Fellows 





i church, Akron—were invited to give fif- towards every denomination in the city. At the Grand Lodge meeting of the 
1 teen-mlaute talks on “Tithing,” “Stew- A prominent banker of Richmond re- Independent Order of Odd Fellows, held 
{ irdship,” and “The Every Member Can- cently stated that no minister, during in Springfield, Ill, November 20-22, 
vass.”. The service was in the interest his time, has done more to create a good Orvis F. Jordan, pastor of the Evans- 
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ton church, was appointed Grand Chap- 
lain for the coming year. The Disciples 
have been favored by this order, for in 
recent years a number of their leaders 
have served in this capacity, among them 
being H. H. Peters, E. R. Sayler and F. 
Lewis Starbuck, the last-named having 
served for three years consecutively. 
The Odd Fellows have a hundred thou- 
sand members in Illinois and 2,200,000 
in the world, and they claim to be the 
largest order in the world, dispensing 
the largest amount of money in philan- 
thropic work. 


Appreciation for Chanute, 
Kan., Pastor 


A few weeks ago Earl A. Blackman, 
pastor at Chanute, Kan., was appointed 
to the chaplaincy of the 130th field ar- 
tillery. Mr. Blackman has just left for 
service at Fort Doniphan in Oklahoma, 
and upon his going his church board 
passed a series of resolutions expressing 
appreciation of their departing leader. 
In these resolutions Mr. Blackman is 
spoken of as having “rendered the high- 
est type of individual and public service 
as a minister of Jesus Christ.” He is 
wiven appreciation “for the new vision 
of Christian service which he has brought 
s, and for the deepened faith and quick 
ened hope into which he has led us.” 
The resolutions further state “We 
pledge our loyalty to him in his ab- 
sence, and assure him of our readiness to 
do all which lies within our power to 
onserve the gains of his past ministry 
and to lay the foundations of a still 
more fruitful ministry after the war.” 
Mr. Blackman has served this church 
for three years 


Foreign Secretaries 
Make Winter Plans 


Secretary F. M. Rains is making the 
tour of the southern conventions this 
fall He writes society headquarters 
that the conventions are excellent, and 
the outlook fine in the south. He states 


that one of the most encouraging things 
in the Carolinas is the Atlantic Christian 
Lo lege some twenty young men are 


reported preparing for the ministry, and 
Secretary Rains says that he has not 


seen a finer body of students anywhere 
Mr. Rains will make Jacksonville his 
headquarters for the winter, and will 
work through the churches of the south- 
ern area. He states that he has a great 
number of engagements already, and has 
calls for twice as many speaking points 


as he can fill. C. M. Yocum, the new 
secretary for Kansas City and the west- 
district, is planning a series of ral- 
lies during January, February and 
March, through Oklahoma and Texas 
There is an incessant demand for these 
foreign missionary rallies, but on ac- 
count of the Men and Millions cam- 
paign, it has been more difficult to con 
duct the rallies than in former years 


Paul Preston New Leader 
at Sioux City, Ia. 


Paul Preston, who has served the 
Angola, Ind., church for the past four 
years, has resigned from this field to 
accept a call to the work at Sioux City, 
la. He will enter upon his new task 
December 9. A local paper speaks of 
Mr. Preston as a man “of large enthu- 
siasm and fine ability, a successful pas- 
tor and energetic in every good work in 
the community.” 

* > > 


~C. C. Morrison preached the C. W. 
B. M. sermon at Linwood Boulevard 
church, Kansas City, on last Sunday 


—Vachel Lindsay gave a reading from 
his poetry before the City Club, Chicago, 
on Monday of this week. 
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—A mass meeting was called in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., during the campaign 
for raising Y. M. C. A. funds and A. R. 
Liverett, pastor of First church, was se- 
lected by the committee to publicly call 
for subscriptions. He succeeded in rais- 
ing $9,239.46. 

—Ritchie Ware, pastor at First church, 
Lynchburg, Va., has been secured to 
lead the work at Fifth Avenue church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Ware is a John- 
son Bible College graduate. He has 
served as pastor at Lynchburg for the 
last eight years. Lem Keevil was the 
last pastor at Knoxville church. Mr. 
Ware will not take up his new task until 
January 1. C. E. Burns, of Johnson 
Bible College, will preach there until 
that date. 

John Hewitson, pastor at Kidder, 
Mo., reports a home, force meeting just 
closed, with ten additions, five of these 
by confession of faith. E. C. Sucaney 
assisted in song. 


There has been a net gain of ex- 
actly one hundred members at First 
church, Bloomington, IIl., during the 
past year, 155 persons having been 
added to the membership list. A _ re- 
markable feature of Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones’ annual report is that pertaining 
to the financial condition of the church: 
at the close of the year, the congrega- 
tion finds itself without a cent of indebt- 
edness, and with a balance in the treas- 
ury of nearly $600. This fact Dr. Jones 
attributes to three things: to some gen- 
erous personal gifts, to a new financial 
policy, and to a most effective financial 
secretary. This great congregation has 
sent out over thirty men to the service of 
the nation; this fact is proclaimed by the 
service flag which has been presented 
to the church by the Brotherhood class 
of the Bible school 


—Roud Shaw, evangelist, reports that 
he has closed a successful meeting at 
Holden, W. Va., where J. L. Jones min- 
isters. He is now at Livingston, Tenn., 
with Neal McGowan. In December he 
will hold a meeting at St. Joseph, Mo. 

W. T. Brooks is in an evangelistic 
meeting at Newcastle, O., First church 

Central church, Youngstown, O., W 
D. Ryan, pastor, is making an effort to 
raise $6,000, to be applied on church in- 
debtedness, by January 15. 


—Burris A. Jenkins, of Kansas City, 
spoke at the Commercial Club, Lincoln, 
Neb., in behalf of the recent Y. M. C. A. 
campaign of money raising. 


—-F. Lewis Starbuck, of Howett Street 
church, Peoria, IJL, has a loyal group of 
helpers in the Loyal Women’s class of 
his school; this organization reported a 
total of 310 pastoral calls made during 
the past year. The Riley-Maxwell evan- 
gelists are reported holding a success- 
ful union meeting among the Peoria 
churches. 

—J. M. Delezene, of Albany, Mo., held 
a brief meeting at Spickard, Mo., follow- 
ing the National convention, with 24 ac- 
cessions to the membership. 

—J. W. Burns, recently pastor at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., has just closed a meeting 
there 

—The Springfield (Ill.) Woman's Mis- 
sionary Union reports one of the most 
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interesting meetings in its history held 
at First Christian church, with Bishop 
J. C. Hartzell as the chief speaker. 
Bishop Hartzell gave an address on the 
theme, “Africa—for Mahomet or Christ?” 
Mrs. V. T. Lindsay was the originator 
of the idea of the missionary union. 


—C. V. Dunn, the new leader at Cen- 
tral church, Springfield, Mo., has begun 
his new work. Mr. Dunn came to Mis- 
souri from Nickerson, Kan. He suc- 
ceeds G. W. McQuiddy, who is now at 
Arkansas City, Kan. 

—J. H. Versey, of Saginaw, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the work at Rutland, 
lil. 

—First and Second church of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, united in a farewell service 





THE GRADED WAY 
THE BETTER WAY 


Every teacher, Sunday-school super- 
intendent and minister wishes his Sun- 
day school to be just as effective as 
possible. 

Our GRADED LESSONS known as 
CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES have 
put new life and power into hundreds 
of schools. Now is a good time to 
consider courses for the New Year. 
Kindercarten (ages 4-5) Bible stories 

songs, play and handwock. 

Primary (ages 6-8) Bible stories, songs 
prayers, texts and notebook work. 
Junior (ages 9-13) Old Testament 
heroes, Life of Christ, Life of Paul, 

and study of certain books of the 

Bible 
Senior (ages 14-17) Life of Christ’ 

Apostolic Age, Hebrew Prophets and 

the problems of youth. 

Adult (Above |7 years.) Over twenty 
elective courses in the Bible, Church 
History, Christian Ethics and Social 
Problems. 


Write for information concerning these 
courses and handbooks to 


he 
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BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


TWO TASKS LAID ON ONE BOARD 


Ministerial Relief, to pay up our Arrears on Past Service; 
Ministerial Pensions, to Safeguard Present and Future Service 





is the day for both. 


Bible-school offerings are needed for Relief that Church 
payments may go more fully into Pensions. Christmas Sunday 


106 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








to S. H. Zendt, who leaves Second 
church to take up the pastorate at Gales- 
burg, IIL, First. 


—S. P. Spiegel, of First church, Mo- 
bile, Ala., was recently presented with a 
gold watch by employes of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville shops there, in appre- 
ciation of the pastor’s interest in the 
men, indicated by the weekly meetings 
Mr. Spiegel has been holding at the 
shops for the past two years. 


—Zion’s Herald, a weekly published in 
Boston in th interest of the Methodist 
churches of New England, and edited by 
Charles Parkhurst, recently contained an 
extended article concerning the work of 
Walter S. Athearn. The same issue con- 
tained also a valuable article from Pro- 
fessor Athearn’s pen, entitled “The 
Prophet and the Rabbi.” 


—Another record in Discipledom is 
that of Mrs. Amy Revell, of Urbana, Ia., 
who is now 91 years of age, and has been 
a Christian since 1844. She has attended 
every county convention of the churches 
held since 1858. 


—Charles E. Jackson, who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the Warrens- 
Surg, Mo., church, goes at once to 
Wrightsville, Ga., church, where he will 
preach regularly for this congregation, 
and spend part of his time on a farm 
with his brother, near Wrightsville. This 
is done in the interest of Mr. Jackson's 
health. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
CHICAG Ochonsd Wied. West ef Consne Crore 


Herbert L. Willett, Minister 
—Will Book, son of W. H. Book, of 
Columbus, Ind., has been called a sec- 
ond time to the pastorate at Higgins- 
ville, Mo. Mr. Book is now preaching 
at Austin, Ind. 


—Cecil C. Carpenter, of the Princeton, 
Ill, work, has been called to the pas- 
torate at Franklin, Ind., to succeed Carl 
Burkhardt, who resigned to engage in 
Y. M. C. A. work. 


—The Christian Endeavor Society of 
St. Charles Avenue church, New Or- 
leans, La., had charge recently of a pro- 
gram given at the local naval station. 














—Chen Li-seng, the pastor of the 
Drum Tower church, Nanking, China, is 
the “life-line” of the Christian Endeavor 
Society at Seventeenth Street church, 
Nashville, Tenn. The Drum Tower 
church ministers to 240 members. 


—The Christian Endeavor Society at 
Huntington, W. Va., Central church, re- 
cently pledged $80 for state mission 
work, and took up a “potato offering” 
for the City Union Mission. 


—B. H. Bruner, of Third church, Dan- 
ville, Ill., and now located at Camp Tay- 
lor, Ky., spoke two weeks ago before a 
boys’ meeting held at the Danville Y. 
M. C. A. Mr. Bruner told especially of 
his work among the soldiers and of the 
great achievements of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the camps and at the front. 


—S. E. Fisher, of the Petersburg, III, 
church, has received a call to the pas- 
torate at Benton, III. 


Mr. Fisher has 





served at Petetsburg for three years, 
and it is reported improbable that the 
congregation there will let him go. 


—Burton L. Hoffman, of the Winona, 
Minn., work, has been doing supply serv- 
ice under the Y. M. C. A. at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn. Mr. Hoffman may enter this 
field for several months’ service. 


—Charles S. Medbury, of Des Moines, 
recently spent three days at Camp Doni- 
phan, near wton, Okla., working 
among the soldiers. Dr. Medbury also 
preached at the Lawton church on Sun- 
day evening. 


—The Disciples’ Union of Des Moines 
recently held a call meeting, at which 
plans were discussed relative to pro- 
osed work among the soldiers at Camp 
Jodge. The Disciples’ Union is made 
up of the ministers and church boards 
of all the Disciple churches of Des 
Moines and Polk county. 


—J. W. Stephens, of the Laddonia 
Tex., church, has resigned to accept a 
call to First church, Corsicana, Tex., to 
succeed V. W. Wallace, who is now at 
McKinney, Tex. 


—The new watchword of $750,000 for 
the foreign society during this mission- 
ary year is meeting with approval on all 
sides, reports the foreign society. 

= a 


THE 6 PER CENT FOR MINISTE- 
RIAL PENSIONS 


The joint apportionment agreed upon 
by all the national boards and approved 
by the Kansas City convention asks 
every church to pay from its current 
expense fund to the Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief 6 per cent on what it pays 
for preaching. 

Please note: 


(1) This takes the place of the 
church’s offering for Ministerial Relief, 
whether made through the budget or on 
the special day, but does not remove, 
but rather increases, the necessity of 
Bible school and individual gifts. 

(2) The 6 per cent is a minimum, 
and not a maximum standard. If all 
the churches should pay it in full, it 
would not be enough. Several churches 
are already paying more. 

(3) The standard was not set higher 
because we could not reasonably expect 
more from most of the churches, and 
because individuals and Bible schools 
ought to have fellowship in such a sacred 
cause. 

(4) The 6 per cent is to be computed 
on all that is paid for preaching, whether 
to pastor, evangelist or assistant pastor, 
or to all three. 

(5) Of course, the church that is not 
ready to adopt the new order will con- 
tinue its fellowship on the old plan. The 
necessities of the work are increasing 
rapidly and we dare not stop while we 
make the change. 

(6) Payments ought to be made 
every month, just as most ministers’ sal- 
aries are paid, and as practically all 
vther church expenses are met. 

(7) Each church ought to notify the 
Board of Ministerial Relief or the Joint 
Apportionment Committee, or both, as 


soon as it adopts the new basis, and 
indicate what its monthly payment will 
be. This is just as necessary as a mem- 
ber’s annual pledge to the church. 

(8) The churches that pay the 6 per 
cent wr more, and individuals and Bible 
schools that give $100 or more each, will 
make up the White Cross Honor Roll, 
which takes the place of the Living Link 
Honor Roll. 

(9) The church’s payment goes into 
the common fund for the ministry of 
the entire brotherhood, and not for its 
own preacher merely. Conversely, no 
church’s failure will make its minister 
ineligible for pension benefits, nor will 
any minister’s failure to enroll release 
any church from its obligation to the 
brotherhood. 

Board OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
W. R. Warren, Secretary. 
* * * 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
SOCIETY 


Our missionaries on the Tibetan bor- 
der, at Batang, write that very ruthless 
conditions exist among the Tibetans on 
the frontier. The officials are cruel in 
their administration of justice, and much 
suffering results. Recently a man was 
brought to Dr. Shelton, who had had his 
right hand and his left foot cut off by 
the authorities, because he had been 
caught stealing. The bleeding stumps 
were thrust in boiling oil, to stop the 
flow of blood. This was not an unusual 
case. The doctor is called upon to heal 
people who have suffered from all sorts 
of brutalities. The new hospital, with its 
service, is fast winning the hearts of the 
people. 

On November 20, 21 and 22 a strong 
conference on Africa was held at the 
general mission rooms, 25 Madison ave- 





a complete set of “Sacred 
WANTED Books of the East.” State 


condition and price. Prof. Harvey H. Guy, 
2223 Atherton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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nue, New York. This was participated 
in by all the American boards having 
work in Africa. Many topics of vital 
interest were discussed. It is hoped that 
after the war a larger conference on 
Africa may be held, similar to the one 
recently held on Latin America. If the 
Mohammedan advance is stopped, and 
Africa won for Christianity, the Protest- 
ant societies will need to put forth strong 
effort, and to unite in a well articulated 
policy for African work. The outlook 
in this great continent is excellent, in 
spite of war conditions 


Ben Holroyd of the College of Mis- 
sions, who has recently reached China, 
writes that the fellowship with the mis- 
sionaries in Nanking is most delightful 
He states that the condition of heathen 
people is far worse than he had ever 
dreamed As he went through the 
streets of the great city of Nanking, 
and saw the ignorance, squalor, filth, su- 
perstition and degradation, he said his 
heart almost failed him Contrasted 
with this are the bright spots of the 
city, where the missionaries have uplifted 
nd redeemed the people 


A review of the plans of other mus- 


nat societies for the coming yeaz 
dicates that war conditions are not 
plans for advanc« Nearly 
every ciety is laying out a program 
or forward movement The 
| f Canada and Great Britain 
ha et that the war has not decreased 
their missionary giving, although it has 
seriously interfered with candidates for 
the fields The greatest need in the for 
ei iona rk just now is for 
ficient strong candidates to send as 
iries the fields Workers 
vange tic, educa ul and medical are 
needed r nearly all of the eat field 
Ni ‘ ire reati le red China 
Phil ne Islands and Africa These 
re onderful days for 1 siona ser 
( and young peoy could nd 
lac where their eff ts would ¢ nt 
for more for Christ than in these dis 
tant lands Ministers and college lead- 
ers should strongly impress on the young 
life under their leadership the needs of 
these reat fields just now 


Bert Witson, Secretary 


A Year of Cheer 


\ lot of good fortune in in store for 


! F i ilies who are on The Youth's 
Companion subscription list for 1918 
i ar of cheer 

There will be twelve serial or group 
tories, ranging from a girls’ war story 


Grace S. Richmond and Indian ad- 
entures by James Willard Schultz, to 
the unrivaled tales of former days by ‘ 
\ Stephens 

The charm of Companion stories les 
in the fact that whether they are espe 
cially written for boys or for girls, every 
me enjoys them to the full Then 
ere are special pages for the Family, 

Girls, and even for little Children 

while the Editorial page, Current 

Events and a Doctor’s Corner supply all 

the requirements of the family for good 

reading. And this particular feast can 
yme from no other source 
Tne Youtn’s Compan 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 


New Subscriptions Received at this 
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J. H. Fillmore Gives Enthusiastic Opinion 
of ‘‘Hymns of the United Church”’ 


The name of J. H. Fillmore of the music 
house of Fillmore Brothers, Cincinnati, has long 
been conspicuous in the field of church music. 
Mr. Fillmore is himself the editor of “The Praise 
Hymnal,” a book which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been widely and deservingly read by 
churches of Disciples of Christ. In reading the 
following letter, expressing his enthusiasm for 
HyMNs oF THE UNitTep CuurcH, the reader 
will be much impressed not only with the merits 
of the new hymnal but with the magnanimity of 
a competitor who could without solicitation con- 
ceive such an endorsement and ask that it be 
published. If Hymns oF THE UNITED CHURCH is 
a great book no less is J. H. Fillmore a generous 
Christian-minded man for being willing to say 
so. His lettergaddressed to Dr. Willett, follows: 


Dr. H. L. Willett, 
Disciples Divinity House, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Brother Willett: I have had great pleasure in 
examining the new hymnal offered the churches by Mr. 
Morrison and yourself. The privilege has been a delight. 

“Hymns or THE UNitep Crurcn” is a hymnal of 
great ideals, educative in all its contents. 

Its typography is the last word in that art. It is 
indeed a handsome book both externally and internally. 

The title is felicitous, confirming the existing unity 
of the various churches in a most essential particular 
and contributing many characteristic hymns to further 
enlarge the desire for Christian union. 

The wording of the topical divisions of the book is 
delightfully suggestive and stimulating to the devout 
worshiper. 

The orders of service, prayers, chants, etc., are 
good ; the Scripture responsive readings the best I have 
ever seen. They will surely enrich the minds and hearts 
cf all who read them privately or publicly. 

lhe hymns (song words) are no doubt the best col- 
lection available from all sources at this date, and the 
music well chosen for dignified, churchly expressions of 
the sentiment. I miss some hymns and tunes that I 
expected to find in the collection, and am surprised at 
some others that are included. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of individual likes and dislikes. If I were a minister 
or song leader, | could use “HyMNs or THE UNITED 
Cuurcn” with enthusiasm and satisfaction. There is an 
atmosphere of culture and progress pervading its pages 
that, to my mind, puts it at the head of the list of the 
fine hymnals that have been produced by the various 
churches and religious organizations of recent years. 
The Disciples may well be proud of it as a representa- 
tive of our best thought on hymnology. I hope to see 
Fraternally yours, 

J. H. Fit-more. 


the book widely used. 
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READY DECEMBER |, IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE 


Two Significant Books 


Coming from our press 
December 1 


OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 











| A popular setting forth of the elementary things the average 
| aan wants to know about the Bible—how we got the 
| ible, who wrote it, how is it different from other Bibles, 
| how to use the Bible, how to misuse it, what is the value 
| of the book today and a hundred other questions —these 
are treated of by Professor Willett in entirely untechnical 
| language, but with the authority of seasoned scholarship. 
Invaluable for every Bible student, layman or minister, 
pupil or teacher. 


Price, $1.35 net. ORDER NOW! 


THE TENDER PILGRIMS 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 











The ascending fame of Dr. ante in the field of religious 
literature sets a new mark for itself in this exquisite little 
volume on childhood. Following “The Inner Circle,” and 
“Fairhope, we predict that ““The Tender Pilgrims’ will be 
his most widely read book. It is a little dream in the book 
making art mo | has been designed with the Christmas sea- 
son in view. To parents, pastors, teachers and everyone 
| who loves little children this book will bring light and 
| inspiration. 

Price, 85 Cents. ORDER NOW ! 


The Christian Century Press 
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Chicago, IIl. 






































Will You Become a 
Library Subscriber? 


The Christian Century Almost every ay 
we receive requests 
In One Thousand from Colleges and 
New Libraries Public Libraries 
asking us to send 


them The Christian Century free. With publication costs as 
high as they are now wecannotdoso. Yet it hurts us to decline. 


The Christian Century ought to be side by side with 
the other opinion-creating periodicals in every Library in 


the land. We wish to add at least 1,000 new Libraries to 


our list this season. 


We ask our readers to enable us to do this, and we will 
share the expense by making a special Library subscription 
rate as follows: 


For $2—one Library subscription. 

For 5—three Library subscriptions. 

For 10Q—six Library subscriptions. 

For 25—sixteen Library subscriptions. 
For 5Q—thirty-three Library subscriptions. 
For 100—seventy Library subscriptions. 


One copy of the “Century” in a Library is read by from ten to forty 
persons. Let us say twenty-five is the average. Then your $2 would bring 
the “Century” to twenty- + reades every week for 52 weeks, and your 
$100 would bring the paper to 
1750 readers every week tor 52 SIGN THIS COUPON AND SEND TO US TODAY 
— Where is there so great a The Chebtiinieitiinn 
seed-sowing opportunity? 700 East 40th St., Chicago 

We have a list of Libraries . I will become a contributing subscriber to your 
in every state. You may designate ages ty ee eee coment ¥ edb 
Libraries of your own choice, if ya eons Ge Cay ee ee oe © 
you wish, or leave the allotment seseceeessDfbeasion 
to us. 




















